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Failure of Communication ? 


MOST FREQUENT coni- 
platnt about 'sludent revolt* (to 
use the popular press’s encapsulated 
summary of the complex ferment 
of ideas sweeping the world) is that 
it is impossible for the establish¬ 
ment or the older generation to 
know ‘what they want\ There are 
none so deaf as those who won't 
hear. One would have thought it 
quite clear what the students had 
in mind but with some exceptions 
the popular press has once more 
failed in its function to explain to 
the public the facts behind all ‘the 
mini-skirted Jugoslavian culies, and 
dark sinister plotting aliens'. 

It was possible for one to pick 
out, particularly from an excellent 
Sunday Times article and The 
Listener (those of us who did not 
see the BBC's Students in Revolt 
or Danny Cohn-Bendir's other ap¬ 
pearances may have missed more 
clarification), a clear statement of 
anarcho-syndicalist ideas free of all 
Maoist and socialist excrescences. 

Ptri rather simply, the idea behind 
the ferment js ‘Tliere's atienation 
from the existing political system, 
which the authorities and the power 
structure have arranged in such a 
w^ay as to keep real dissent from 
challenging that power structure'. 
‘The modem state', quotes Anthony 
Smith—producer of Students in 
Revtflt^m The Listener^ 'they say, 
is an agent of violence which the 
workers have endured because they 


had forgotten “that it was possible 
to fighf’.' Students, says Anthony 
Smith, have discovered that rebellion 
takes place in society, not when 
^discontent boils over' but when it 
is clearly seen that rebellion can 
take place, that it is possible. 

Anthony Smith concludes his 
article in The Listener: 

What Students in Revolt demon¬ 
strated more than anything else is 
the fresh willingness on the part 
of the student militanf to look at 
and dismiss as worthless what the rest 
o/ uj are clinging to, however shaken 
our faith. The charge against them 
is probably that they see too Utile, 
but they see what the rest of us have 
developed the sophistication to ig¬ 
nore: that we are observing the 
rituals of the West without really 
believing any longer that they con- 
stitute a way of life; we have alt 
voted in elections without feeling 
in any important sense that we are 
in control; we have piled up hire- 
purchase debts without feeling the 
pride of affluence; we have drawn out 
pens u/ris and benefits without feelitig 
any warmth of security; we have 
boasted of our social mobility while 
communication breaks down he- 
tween generation and generation. We 
have endured the broken promises 
of democratic society and pretended 
that they were merely postpone¬ 
ments. The student rebellion, as 
it gathers force in country after 
country, even if it does not change 


BIAFRA-The Sordid Truth 


A FFER ten months of biUcr and 

cruel fight ing< the war in Biafra is 
beginning lo auract aUcntion. Faniaslic 
<;Stimales uf the casualties begin to be 
publicised, some observers saying that 
ihcfc have been more deaths in Biatra 
in ten months than there has been in 
Vietnam since the Americans started 
their escalation of hosiiliiies! The word 
■Genocide' is bandied about as the 
Federal Government's forces massacre 
w'omen and children, inexofabty moving 
forward against the weaker Biafran 
fighters, who do not get taken prisoner, 
but arc slaughiered where they stand. 

Slowly, slowly, the sluggi.sh British 
conscience is stirring, as the extent of 
British aid to the Federal Government 
rs seen to be the main contributory 
factor to its success 
The Federal GovcrnniCnt is behaving 
just like any central government faced 
with a rebellion that threatens iis dornimt' 
lion. Jiist as Russia had to shoot down 
I he Hungarians, so the Federal Govern¬ 
ment of Nigeria has to hang cm to Us 
domination of Biafra province by foice 
The arguments of the liiafrans are the 
same as those uf satelliics everywhere — 
their natural resources, their labour, are 
beirtg exploited for the bencfi! of the 
central authority. When they announced 
their independence—j.c,, ihcrr desire to 
run their own affairs—ten months ago, 
the answer from Lagos was to start 
shooting. 

Ever since then the British role has 
been to supply arms lo the Federal 
Government in considerable quantities— 
and Sritain has not been alone in this 
The Soviet Union has also sold arms to 
Lagos, and now that the extent of the 
massacre is getting out of band—or 
rather, knowledge of it is getting out— 
ErUain finds herself in a very tricky 
situation precisely because of Russia's 
contributions. 


anything in substance, may force 
people to look more closely at the 
contrast between ike fundamental 
promises contained in our Sf)ciety 
and the extent of ikeir achievement. 

Daniel Cahn-Bendit's firsi ‘con- 
frontation' with authority was (ac¬ 
cording to the Sunday Times* 
excellent histoiy of the French 
revolt, 26.5,68) an exchange with 
Mohs. Francois Mlssoffc, Minister 
for Youth, who edited an anthology 
on the problems of French youth. 
Comrade Cohn-Benclit said, ‘M. 
Missoffe* I have read your book. 
I don't altogether agree with you 
on some points,' M. MissofTc asked 


‘Why?’—'Because there is nothing 
in it, from beginning to end. about 
the sexual problems of French 
youth'. The Minister replied in the 
best Badcn-Powell manner, ‘I re¬ 
member when I was young. In my 
day r had a special way with these 
problems. It was better to go to 
the swimming pool to solve them,’ 
At the LSE teach-in on June 13, 
Daniel (i*ohn-Bendit pointed out the 
dangers of the students getting 
locked in a circle of violence. He 
implied that the workers should 
have used the occupation of the 
factories to continue production and 
thus introduce workers’ control. He 


WHY DON’T YOU GO TO MOSCOW ? 


Jf it is passible for the British Govern¬ 
ment to squirm, that is what it is now 
doing, for public opinion is building up 
—even Members of Parliament are be¬ 
ginning to ask questions about arms to 
Nigeria—but Britain dare not cut off rta 
supplies of guns and bombs to Lagos 
because the Nigerian Government has 
made it perfectly clear that if she does 
so, then the trade with Russia will be 
stepped up to make good the difference. 

At the moment the cash value of the 
trade with Russia is quite considerable 
because the goods that Nigeria is buying 
U high-priced merchandise like Mig 
lighters, while from Britain they are 
buying smaller arms like machine-guns 
and bombs If this supply ceiises, then 
Russia will be only too happy to step in. 

But ihis is not all The Nigerian 
Government hk 2 > also made it plain that 
trade in general goes with the arms deal 
If Britain cu1« down on the talcs of arms, 
then the Federal Co>vcriNnctn will cut 
down on its purchases of *peai:cfiir gnods 
ay well. Trade in general wdl suffer. 
And who will step in to supply the con 
turner goods and the general Ing plant us 
well us the military liatdwarcV You've 
gumed it’ the Socialist Fatherland, of 
course 

Such IS the barrel that Britain is aver 
in Nigeria. Such arc the ethics of (he 
titualion. All rhe Biafrans want is a rela¬ 
tionship with Ijigos similar to what the 
Scottish and Welsh Nationafisis want 
with London To get it they declared 
unilateral independence. But whereat 
the Wilsiun Government has declared its 
horror at the idea of uting force against 
the 'illegal' regime in RhinJcaia, it has 
no compunction in giving mat.s(vc 
assjsULncc to the u.ye nf force in Nigeria 
—because, there, trade follows the gunt. 

This is the sordid truth of the matter 
For this, it it genocide in Biafri. 

P.S. 


trow OFTEN in the midst of some 
eloquent, intelligent piece of oratory 
has some democratic oaf interjected at an 
appropriate (or unappropriatc) moment 
‘WTiy don't you go to Moscow?’ or more 
unapropos 'back to 

smug and point as tr 

he had demolish^ the whole radical 
case. Tf fits case were based on reason 
one could now point out that two 
demonstratimis have been held to demol¬ 
ish his interjection. 

One by the Committee of 100 to 
demonstrate against the Russian bomb 
and one last week very aptly in Maya¬ 
kovsky Square to protest by leanetting 
against the imprisonment of three 
Russian writers and the persecution of 
Russian Baptists. 

Some of my best anarchist friends 
are Christians and Church Group which 
organised this protest U largely Christian 
in content. It disclaims being 'nihilist'. 
Tt claims (debatably) that Christ was 
concerned with liberation. ‘CHURCH', 
it says in its manifesto, 'docs not believe 
in anything at all, although each person 
associated with it will have his personal 
theology or philosophy which when 
acted on, will shape the nature of a 
CHURCH Community*. 

Under the heading 'Internal Structure' 
the manifesto slates ‘Again, complete 
freedom. There are no members, chair¬ 
man, secretary, treasurer or whatever, 
rather you are all of these yourself 
the moment you move into action. . , . 
Duplicating facilities arc available which 
will enable you to print your own 
Icanets in the name of CHURCH? 

This group arranged the distribution 
of the leaflets in Moscow. When two 
of them were detained, rather quickly, 
by KGB men, a third resumed the 
difllrilnriion uniil he was slopped and 
it js U) he hoped and expected that 
the leaflets arc being passed around in 
Moscow. 

OlRciftl read ion was xwifi ll cforc 
the Marnifift Star had the ertibaiTiissitig 
necessiiy of rcporling the liotontton* it 
was annoimccfl thal the leaflet distrt- 
butoifi were being ‘'Ctu buck to Britain. 
With the swiftness of wIulIi a lolHliUumit 
country is capabli:* no charges were 
made against them ^nd tliey were llovvti 
back. One mighl Osk what was rhe 
dilferciice between their onciice and the 
offences for whicli Gerald Brooke is 
now serving a long Sentence? Basically 
the difference scdiu to be that now 
Russia is trying B* win a contest with 
China on revoiulionary /cal and the 
imprisonment of ihrec worthy CHURCH 
revolutionaries wuuiU not look good, 
even in the Morifh^is Star, 

Nevertheless the KGB bus not given 
up hope. Feeling a little sure about 
the detcniinn of i^usiian agents in the 
unlikely suburb 'T Battersea, iivetzia 
has dug up Plot fl—'master-minded plot 
by British Secret Service Agent' and 
fathered CHURCH'i Rttle expedition up¬ 


on Peter Redd away of LSE ‘closely 
linked with British Intelligence'. This 
is a natural reaction of a baffled security 
agency in a totalitarian state which just 
cannot believe that dedicated individuals 
cRft cha\t«¥i^« and defeat in howcVCT 
limited a Sphere, the power of the state, 
and CHURCH has done just that 

Jack Rumbold. 


criticized the French CP, who had 
sold out fhe revolutionary occupa¬ 
tion of the factories in exchange 
for elections. (It has been reiterated 
time after time in the words of 
Proudhon that ‘universal suffrage 
is counter-revolutionary’.) Comrade 
Cohn-Bendit pointed out that French 
students could regain the initiative 
and set up a ‘Free University* 
by starting the autumn term sooner 
than the authorities intended. 

At the conference on Friday, 
June 14, which founded the Revo¬ 
lutionary Socialist Student Federa¬ 
tion, criticism made from the floor 
included such remarks (according 
to the Guardian) as ‘Tariq Alt 
represents nobody but himself and 
‘Students in general are very fed 
up with being presented with 
“leaders" like Cohn-Bendit, Tariq 
All and Rudi Dufschke, TTic press 
and television just picks on a few 
colourful figures and then give them 
an importance they don't possess? 

Alexander Mitchell in the Sunday 
Times. June !6, wrote: 'With re- 
Tn|^:able dedication lo ihe poVnkal 
principles he espouses. Daniel Cohn- 
Bendit said “Power corrupts, T think 

Coatmped on page 3 


Defend Tern Hillier! 


ITIHE ARREST OF TOM HILL TER. a 
^ militant comrade and well-known 
trade unionist, is causing grave disquiet 
in the libertarian moven^ent. The circum¬ 
stances leading up to his arrest are as 
follows. 

Tom Hillier was arrested, when two 
policemen visited his home, a week after 
he took part in a demonstration in soli¬ 
darity with French students and workers 
on May 26. 

The demonstration (reported in Free¬ 
dom) first went to the French Embassy 
and terminated in Hyde Park where there 
was an impromptu meeting on the grass 
by several hundred people. Many people 
spoke re present mg dilTercnt viewpoints 
and organisations and it was a most in¬ 
teresting meeting of minds, Tom Hillier 
sp^ikc as a Solidarisl. At the end of his 
speech he made an appeal for funds to 
help comrades who were arrested at the 
French Embassy. 

This IS where the trouble started. 
Chief Inspector Donnelly intervened and 
said it was against Hyde Park regula¬ 
tions to make a collection, Somebody 
shouted out from the crowd that Tom 
should ask for people's Ainwanlcd 'Utter'. 
When Tom good-hiimouredly did so* the 
C hief Ir^spector grabbed him. 

ILose near the platform surrounded 
the Inspector who beckonetl for help. As 
he did sn he rdased his hold on Tom 
who left the park and went home. 

'Hie policemen rushing towards the 
I IIS pec! or had lo rtm through the crowed 
still silting on the grass. In their ha&lc 
two pill icemen collided and fell. Others 
following also fell in a heap. Collecting 
themselves the police went berserk and 
hit out at all and sundry. The Chief 
Inspector also ran, lost his balance and 
went head over heels. It was like a 
Keystone cop eumedy. 

However, more police arrived who had 
completely lost their heads and started 
heating up people. I then got up on the 
platform and in n loud voice shouted: 
‘l?iis police hooliganism must stop!' The 
crowd took up the cry shouting 'Ho<>lt- 
gans, Hoo-B-gnns' and somehow order 
was restored. 

But the arrival of yet more police 
signalled the start of the most vicious 


police brutality that I have ever wit¬ 
nessed. People were arbitrarily kicked, 
hit and dragged off to be arrestedl A 
young girl of 15 was dragged mercilessly 
for fifty yards, her head down bitting the 
tarmac and iron railings until they 
bundled her into a police coach. It w^as 
an unbelievable scene. 

Afterwards at a mass meeting of about 
1,00D people the shamefaced police were 
lectured on how civilised people ought 
to behave. 

And yet, on May 31, the police had 
the fantastic cheek to arrest Tom Hillier 
and to charge him with ^assaulting Chief 
Inspector Donnelly', and also of collect¬ 
ing in Hyde Park and for refusing to 
give his name and address. They took 
him to Hyde Park police station, where 
they fingerprinted him and kept him in 
all night. 

Last Friday (May 21) Tom, who in¬ 
tended to defend himself, turned up at 
Marlborough Street magistrates court 
tviih eight witnesses only to be told that 
additional charges had been prepared 
against him. Evidently a yet higher police¬ 
man, Superintendent Garrett and a re¬ 
presentative of the Director of Public 
Prosecutions had laid these new charges; 
Incitement to riot against the peace' and 
'using threatening words in a public place 
whereby a breach of the peace may bo 
occasioned' (Section 5 of Public Order 
Act 1936 as substituted by Section 7 of 
like Knee Relnlhins Act, 1963)^ The case 
was adjourned to July S for the pre* 
lim inary hearing ai Marlborough Street 
magistrates court. His bail was fixed at 
fllMX 

The w'hole libertarian left and fellow 
trade unionists must come to the aid of 
Tom Hillier. He has a wife and three 
kids and he must not go to jail on these 
monstrous charges. But if found ‘guilty' 
on these two last charges go to jail he 
must. 

John Rbty. 

Footnote: Comrade Hillier has now been 
charged with INCITEMENT to RIOT 
and asks any witnesses to get in touch 
with him at 59 Dcnzil Road, London, 
N.W.IO, 
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FBEEDOM PRESS 


m* thf pubUfkert 
nt the mffrjtkiy mOfOiinr 
At^iAMC/fY 


F ew papers onn have had inch a 
pamrul birth fl» ibe DhwA 

Ihe (ini iMue ot ihb new Idt-winf 
forinijhtly wan oriiiinaih arnituncetf for 
May 15. and a rpecial 'pnc-iinue’ war 
To be diulTibtued on May Day But the 
prim era who eei ibt pf^^’Uiuo refusal 
m handle it when thm’ law the page- 
proof* on April .W They fir»t r^om- 
plained that it wan libel to accuse 
Ffitsch Powell of raoimlam. but when tb*y 
wetc told that anythin| they thought 
libellouf would Ni ehinied, they dropped 
tbni iwry' and compkuiiscl that the 
wheic paper had the 'wrong lorve", So 
the pre-itaue wai taken to the good 
old Gfiodwin Press btkI hurriedly ns- 
printed for the May Day marclwis nnd 
mixiingt 

The tiiaitrial for (he hiri iasue was. 
*et by the Goodwin Press and then 
taken to anoiher him to be printed in 
phcrtci-litbo. TTicac printcra at fifsi >uiid 
there would he no problem with the 
palitic*] content of the paper hut on 
May H they caid that after taking 
legal advice tb^y couldn't handle it 
after all So the Emuc had Vfl bf 
pnoied by another firm for May 22. 


OV GOD. 1 love the Royml Academy 
^ Summer Exhibition for, at a time 
when most of the State^appointed leaders 
of European culture are literally trying 
to tkk the studettt body to death, 
the Royal Academy is the one apd 
only part of our Eatablishmcat that 
publtdy apologises for living. Come 
PrcM Day and we dawdle up ±iJ5c 
carfKind steps with the practised arteer 
curling, the lip beautiful, far there ii 
all lies befoTie us. the yearly cultfest 
of our bourgeois. The same unifbTmed 
at tend ant lake* our Press Inviidtion and 
calls in sir ss wc breathe on bis 1940 
Defence Medal and we bnng luio 
aperatian that psycbolagica] block that 
was erected in the GondOldDays when 
these same type of unifattned door¬ 
keepers loudly I old ui ID shove off 
for daring to stand ouUidc the faanry 
side gate lo beg for permission to 
work, liie same birdlikc women build 
up a surrealist pniiem of confusion 
over the iHue of catalogues and there, 
on wall after wall, arc the same paint¬ 
ings, timeless in a timeless world, of 
Home and Colonial buticrcd toast, gaslit 
sireeiK, snow on the village church, 
sunlit lawns and crickeiing vicars and 
all pre-Freud. 

There ii fames Fitlon's yearly exercise 
in gentle puu-liking and Algernon 
NtWioir't deserted nnidefitial 
Washed in ihe dying lun of ande nt 
glories. Halima Naleez's cheerful change 
of subject though not of method and 
Duvid Oxtoby'a marriage of academic 
fCumclricaL absLraction and the wan 
but expensive Dutpaurjugs af the Kasmin 
Galicry-itylc of giggle And wc tnVo 
il all with A gay wave af the recording 
pencil, oven to Claude tiarrison's IVafsnu 
FamfiTy oi Hamb/r that manage* to 
incorporate everything that the Royal 
Academy stand* for, from Priest and 
Lawn ■fid the Young Grammar School- 


But thal wasn’t ^il of i>» troubles. 
When the pubiivhi^r'pf paper and 
proprietor af ihc hy|iiic»i. Clrvc Good¬ 
win. saw the ^ic he didrt'l like 
it because it wisn'.[ j^ftflulionary enough: 
iH? be aaefeed the einicrr, D A. N. Jones, 
and aim scrapped epiirc ihuc. 

A new fint wa< pv' logethtr 

by Goodwirt antj rest of the kdl- 
tuital group'^TaF^g AlJ, Robin Fior, 
David Mercer, Adfsoo Mttchcll. and 
Mo TciiclbaLim—0^4 was fltially pub- 
likbed on June 1. Jonw seems to have 
been very' badly eTea<^''l' 
bo said that the jird is^uc whleh did 
come out t* lieiter than the one which 
didn't. It WHS certainly very dlflcrent. 
Tlic only mEiJerbL from The original 
eight pages which larvivEd w« n ireiu- 
laiion uf a. leaflet j^nied by the Mntiterre 
students (no mcnltdn tbit they ans 
nnnrchlsial) for ihe May K> demon¬ 
stration, itn aitide advocal ing the prerxe- 
cutlon of Enoch ppwcll. a letter from 
a reprciicniative „( the Springer Press, 


type complete with guitar, to The blue 
sky tiud tlic Houic liiillt Upon Rock, 
for ibis is whai ibe Academy is about 
and if we Judge it. wc must judge It 
by their standardly' 

But having rjdjcnkkl this rather wn'ilc 
establishrocnT jt ^l^utd go on re^rd 
that there is one upect of the rraft 
of painting that nnly through the doors 
of the yearly Royal Academy can wc 
find it ip full flower and for this 
reason, and I lay this mo5i tincenely. 
we chould he (; rateful F-oeb >t3.r the 
Academy offers a tnasnificcni display 
of technical virtuosity. Nowhere in 
tfais country ii it ppaxiblc to see, under 
OM roof. The hi-flUsni wort* of such 
men as Kenneth New ion, John Mcruui, 
Gerald dc Rote or fan Ever sen By 
all meani cry t/hofogfapitk rraiixni and 
no one will gainsay you, but than 
stand and admire the ma|:iTiificcni crafts¬ 
manship of these painters who, though 
they can be faulted for wasting their 
prodjgioLis gifli on this artistic dirad 
end, at least have gifts to lacriiicc. 

On. one snialt wall are the pBinungs 
of Clayton^ Barrhon and Marcus Stone 

■ad Ifauv-IIIHI gfve a viituoifo pufeuTn- 
aocc of the RVe hundrtiLl.Tcar-nld ttTt 
of irpmpe4'oi^ thal in tbvir bonds i$ the 
end-product of veara of dedication in 
their cfSfL 

Trftrrtpe-ritrU t* that painting crafi 
in which the irtm paints ht! subject so 
reDliiuffllly that one believes for a few 
momenta that Uic two-dimeniioiml pami 
murk* are p^yilcal ihrce-dinumsiuniil oh- 
jecu and when one stretches out a 
hesitant hand lo (est the deceprion one 
knows, thal htfc arc maulers of » chosen 
calling. It it lindced on artistic dead 


fill I-page ni'ticle about Che Guevara 
by Kcn k'oates, and cartoons by Rln£ 
and SteodniRn, Materia] that perished 
included a double-page spread attack irtg 
the /Vrar ttf f/[f tPorfd. the D. C. 
Thomson press, Bnd the group which 
trjisd to start a new left-wing paper 
during 1965 and 1966, a page about 
the struggle tn Latin America and Vlet- 
nom (with on article by Tarlq AIJ), 
a report of the LiverfKJol bit* strike, 
varLomi articlir* about racjaliiTti and May 
Lkiy, and an extraurdiEiary ediiDrtal 
letter to Lumumba (yes, Lumumba). New 
material included ft full-page front-page 
headliui^WI?, SHALL FIGHT, WE 
WILL WIN, PARIS. LONDON, ROME. 
BERLIN—a lypically mgry article by 
David Mcfccf. a double-pago spread 
about the FrcEuih insurrcctJoci (with 
nnicies by Eric Hobsbawm and Clive 
Gcodwm, among cfilters),, a full-page 
fifsl-band report erf the May 10 demon- 
utmtioii by Jcan-Jacquci Lebcl. a poem 
about Guevara by Mike Evans, and a 


end yd what a cuf-dc-^ac In which (o 
die Jeer St (lieic mcfi by all mean,* 
fur not during to facie up to thdf awn 
age and for hiding in tome non¬ 
existent past but then place n alongside 
the mind Id* rubbish ihat fills the walls 
of Better Bunks or fndica and know 
that at kust the Academy offer craJti- 
nuurihlp. 

Bui it the Tftie Galley ic 
role of chief mourner who in now 
demanding to share The suburban TV 
5CTCcn,s in that momeut given over to 
an for the mmority mos-Scs, with their 
e,xhibiiiuni ,uf the work,* of Peter Canyon 
and Alfred Wallii. These two men had 
litije in pominon beyond tilt: fact (hat 
each i:amc from St- Jves io Cornwall 
and in thitf twin exhibitioo these two 
dead painters have been welt served 
by tho gallery. In llic soft and liKencd 
light of the Tale Gallery Peter Lanyon 
|i seen at rare best and his quiet green 
and blick and dull white catch the 
mood of the Corulsh coast. Lite at) 
many other minor artists of talent, he 
was Lumble tq absorb the influences 
of otfaer painiers and like hia friend 
Piurii^k Horan, he. pcoduissil. paifiehea. 
of other moo's work when all he wiihcd 
to do was work out his painterly prob¬ 
lem* using their strength. Lnnyon is 
defed and wc arc fonunaic that he 
left us one tine paintin|. It ia a 
mnnumental work reminiscent of Pjeu- 
iO^E Grecian period in feeling though not 
in fubject, but in place of Picnssu's 
brute Mediterranean colouring Lauyait 
has washed his monolithic absttactioit 
of the small ffshtng port of Forthlcven 
in a spray of sea-worn green and white 
leaving us with a me and beautiful 


back-page ajiicic jn red prmi adyucruina 
the use of red paint agninst people 
and pfneo* connected with (he war 
machine ('this will make rnachme- 
breaking that much ceLsitr'. it says, and 
to this exDellent Luddite idett wc may 
add that bkek paint could be used 
as well) 

Since the firei iwue came out, m 
pTimert have also itftid they won't handle 
the paper any more A|] this ia a pity, 
because the BfMek Dvetr} has the making* 
of a really goinl left-wing paper; it 
is aha unncccssurVi bEM!aiisc there in 
really no need to go in for ambit ldus 
photo-litho printing, let Blanc to sack 
editan and scrap whole Iisues, if one 
want* lo bring out a. good paper. They 
seem lo be trying to run before they 
are sine they can walk But let's hope 
[he now Ittaak £tmir( gel* properly 
bdm Jiocin w that we am see what ii's 
reillv like. The original Btack Dwtttt^ 
which was bmughi out by Thomas 
Woalcr ft ceniury and a half ago. was 
one of ihe beil radical paperx produced 
in This eouniry. Wc could certainly 
do with more like it. 


absiract regia nal painting. 

Of Alfred Walllt one must say that 
100 many live ghoati must have walked 
the Tate GaUeD' on the Private View 
day, for thu old Cotttiih rag and bone 
mcrcbaitt was well and truly taken 
fur a ride by the bright hoyj from 
the big city. Ttiey found the old man 
pa In ring hi* rUiKVc paJfiLing* on any piece 
of cardboard he coujd find and ihc 
bright hoys bought ibcTn up for a few 
thillirigsatimc. Wallis died in that poverty 
so beloved of ihc rontontics ond the 
St, Ives botirgeoia refused him even 
a dccstlt burial and it Wn* left to a 
few Urtisu and writer* to give a 5mall 
dignity to his fin&L rites. The St, Ives 
Hstabllshmeni acted in a contemptible 
mDLittier not w an anui hut lo an old 
mun, ,'iTid I can think of little reason 
for bolding this exhibition in London 
or in the Pen with Gallery. St. Ives, 
for neither EslablLsbment can view 
the!>c works with a clear conscience 

Wallia, of hi* simplicity, caught the 
feel of small ships Ln conflict wiEh an 
undisciplined sea as they force their 
way on and through the ^kin of the 
deep waters. There is a physical energy 
within these: tatty paintings that The 
academic niariae paluters invariably fail 
to capture for the beer bottle grwn 
seas 1^1 hang frozen in so many weil- 
made frames in (he conservative Bond 
atrwT gfllfcrfes exfsT for nt» other purperse 
tbari to provide a fluctuating backcloth 
for a well-painted lugger as lifeless as 
a dead bunerfly pinned on velvet. 

But the old man ia dead and the 
Sl fvei Phtliirincs and the London 
Bright Hoys are now dlmng off the frail 
corpse of Alfred Wallis who was held 
in contempt by (he bourgeois of his 
native town yet, because he loved the 
9ca and the ship* that sail on it, gave 
honour to a people unworthy of his 
innocent lakut- AktnLui Mavst 
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HOW REVOLUTIONS HAPPEN 


R e ARTHXm ULOTH'S ‘Revolution 
and the Lcvcncrs\ May 25. I will 
leave the levellers and diggers to Peter 
Cadogan but would like to point out that 
Arthur Uloth is mistaken about the 
Russian Revolution: he argues that it 
must have been made by a minority 
because 'the majority of the people, 
who tt'ere peasants, must have con¬ 
tinued to culti^'atc the soil, though 
the armies marched back and forth. If 
they had not, the armies w'ould ha^ic 
had nothing to cat\ But, m fact, a 
major factor in the Revolution was 
the action of the peasants W'ho had 
been conscripted into the Tsarist armies. 
The\' deserted err masse precisely because 
of the shortage of food (plus other 
things that cause people to desert such 
as incompetent officers, defeats, general 
chaos and inefficiency and fed-upness 
with war), also because peasants left 
at home were expropriating the land- 
Jords and they wanted to get their 
share. The>' simply left the front 
and made their way back home in 
order to cijlttvate their land. The 
peasant soldiers were the T-^st majority in 
the 'workers' and soldiers" soviets' which 
carried tlirough the October Revolution, 
lai in the final stetges by the Bolsheviks, 
But the Bojshrviks themselves had not 
planned to make it—on the contrary, 
they had theoretical reasons for bc> 
licv'ing that it was impossible at that 
time. Crhe>* thought that the 'bourgeois'' 
revoTulion must first be completed and 
industn* btdlt up by* capitalist methods, 
before the 'proletarian' revolution could 
take place.) 

The counter - nwclufion, which as 
Arthur Uloth pointed out. has always 
occurred after a popular revolution, was 
possible in Russia because. _among other 
'flings, the peasants bad to cultivate 
the land: so coulc not continue to keep 
an e>'c on what was being done by the 
central govemment. Bureaucrats, as 
usual, were able to usurp the power 
which had been wen by the majority^ 
of the people. 

Arthur UJoth asks 'docs one have to 
believ’c m social change brought about 
by rev'olution? Can't we try to under- 
mine cxi5tiag society^ by setting up our 
own comnmnitics?' Perhaps we could 
try, is fact some of tis have* but the 
point is that revo/utions happen, net 
because we—^an active minority—^wiU 
fbem, but because society as a whole is 
ripe for revolution, liQ France in 1789, 
and Russia 1917* society' was in decay; 
the ruling class had lost the power to 
ruk effocth'ely and the masses could 
DO JoiigcT tolerate their conditions. The 
driving force was the desire of the 
majority' of the people for social change. 
When these conditions are present* but 
not otherwise, an active revolutionary 
minority can get the ear of the imsscs 
and guide their action along what it 
conceives to be the right lines. 

If we want to avoid repeating past 
mistakes, we can't do it by not having 
a revolution-^it will happen anj-way; and 
if we do not guide it into desirable 
channels someone else w*iJI guide it 
into undesirable ones. This is what is 
happening in France. The Communist 
Farty'. having first opposed the revolu¬ 
tion, is now try'ing to take it over 
and will either sdl out in sonw sort 
of coalition with the ruling class or 
transform France into a bureaucratic 


collectivist state like those of Eastern 
Europe. In this country a similar situ¬ 
ation will develop as the economic crisis 
deepens; but the Communist Party is 
much weaker—the counter re volution 
could be carried out by the present 
ruling class itself—as in Germany in 
the thirties—using fascist demagogueric 
and storm troops. 

If we want a different outcome we 
shall have to do some quick and funda¬ 
mental thinking. Most of us agree 
that our objective is a society without 
classes, without centralised government, 
without authority, hierarchy and bureau- 
cracy^but on the positive side we are 
not so clear. This may prove to be 
our undoing, because in a chaotic and 
violent situation, which will arise during 
a revolutionary breaking down of existing 
order* unless one has a firm vision of 
what one is aiming at it is very' easy 
to lose the initiative to others who 
know* ^•cry well what they want and 
ha\'c a long experience in the working 
class movement of bow to get it. 

On the other hand we cannot on 
prindpic kno’^ what we waat“-because 
what we w'ant cannot be planned ahead 
and worked out on the basis of bJuc- 
pT^ts—its must grow organically in the 
minds of the people out of their ex* 
perienec. 1 think this apparent contra¬ 
diction may contain the key to the 
problem, i.e. what we arc really con¬ 
cerned with is means, rather than ends. 

Like gardeners, we can plant seeds in 
the earth and water them, but they 
grow each according to their own inner 
laws into plants w*bicb w'e have not 
planned* But the people who want 
pow’cr do not w'ant people to grow 
according to their inner laws, they' just 
want to build a social machine. 

We must participate in the revolution, 
but in OUT own way. using methods 

w'hicb w*iU promote the human qualities 
necessary’ for bhiJdmg a good society. 
These arc prima.rily love (based on 
equality), respect for life and mutual 
confidence* 

We could also Stan to form com¬ 

munities as suggested by Arthur Uloth, 
not to undermine the old society par¬ 
ticularly, but to be seedbeds of the 
new. In the nature of things in oitr 
QOiiatty w/Ji mostty tu or 

near towns, and their members will 

ind ude ind ustrial workers and their 

families. 

But the main thing is to prepare their 
personal basi&—this can be done without 
actual communities — perhaps through 
closely knit non-violent commando groups 
which participate in revolutionary actions 
and in taking over the production of 
goods and provision of essential services 
(the Jack of such action by the French 
■workers will make it impossible to cariv 
through the revolution—somebody has 
to do it and if they don't do it them¬ 
selves the bosses will have to come 
back, in one form or another). 

A, Vogel. 

WlE GO TO PRESS ON MONPAY. 
LATEST DATE FOR RECEIPT OF 
MSS^ LETTERS, MEETINC NQHOES 
IS THE MONDAY IN EACH WT3EK 
OF PUBUCATTON 


T SHOULD that 

the following agreed stete- 

ment of aims 

all 'members* of Teacbera 

Association, ft 

statement could the wied 

and changing a dilTusc 

group. Partly for r^sen, the formu¬ 

lation of 'Aims atid ;^'»c^plcs' has not 
been seen as a of immediate 

priority. Nevertb#^ individuals 

linked with the r^ust necessarily 

accept the word as descrip¬ 

tive of their attito^ education and it 
IS likclv that mosl ^ould support the 
general 'outlines of ^"5 ^^tatement below 
—but there is no question qf membership 
hinging on the accejp^*^^ of it* 

PRINCIPLES, ADI® 

ORTECnVES 

(1) Education is understood as a 

continuing process if ^ ^jealthy life* It is 
not necessarily enba^"™ by or insepar¬ 
able from special people ^led 'teachers* 
or special places call^ 'schools'. True 
education may in fact be hampered by 
both. The Libertarian Teacbera" Associa¬ 
tion is concerned ■'vith education in its 
widest scase and also with what is cur¬ 
rently going on in inslituticjns specifically 
designed to promote it—from nursery 
schools to universities. 

(2) At both age-extremes attendance 
at educational iastitotions is voluntary^ 
although some provisos should perhaps 
be placed around the word 'voluntary' in 
reiafioD both to nursety school children 
and university student^- In the light of 
the present general educational unrest 
and the unenthusiastic attitude of many 
children to the schools they are obliged 
to attend, the LTA questions the value 
of making school attendance compulsory, 
bearing in mind that children who are 
forced to attend a school that they dis¬ 
like ■wni be resistant to it and benefit 
little:, whilst Oil the other hand there 
would be no need to apply compulsion to 
make children attend schools that were 
attractive to them, A change from com¬ 
pulsory to voluntary attend^ce would 
mean a revolution in attitudes towards 
children and techniques of teaching which 
would afiect all sectors of the educational 
system. 

(3) The LTA is in general oppo^ to 
the involuntary separation of children 
either on the basis of sex-difference or 
alleged intelligence. We therefore sup¬ 
port coeducation and non-streaming in 
all schools* 

(4) Schools, colleges and universities 

should p^oj3crly te contojIied.Jby 
most- Them: 

pupiK parents and teachers; students and 
lecturers. There arc various methods of 
doing this and a minority of existing 
educational establishments in this and 
other countries exemplify ways of mov¬ 
ing in this direction. The LTA supports 
the growth of shared responsibility, 
pupil-participation, student power and 
'workers' control' in schools, colleges and 
imiversitics. Whilst it may be helpful 
for practical organisational reasons to 
relieve busy teachers and lecturers of 
administrative work, the LTA opposes 
the traditional power-hierarchy that exists 
in most schools and coUeges. If there is 
to be a headteacher or principal, his role 
should be functional and administrative 
rather than dictatorial. 

(5) At this time, the existing Unions 
are dominated by headteachers and are 
over-concerned with spurious issues of 
professional status (for example: the atti¬ 
tude towards teachers' auxiliaries and 
'unqualified staff). Toe LTA supports 
all attempts to democratise the existing 
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Unions or to create a new Union which 
would be more capable of representing 
and defending the interests of teachers* 

(6) Whilst acknowledging the problems 
posed by over-large classes, often full of 
children conditioned to respond to force 
—the LTA is in‘principle opposed to 
corporal punishment and all other forms 
of institutionalised punishment* (This 
should not be understood to mean that 
adults should never be angry with cbil* 
dren—or never show anger when they 
feel it.) Even though the effects of the 
carrot may not seem as insidious as those 
of the stick, artificial rewards (marks, 
house points, stars, etc.) do not aid freely 
motivated learning and are generally 
needed only because of the compulsory 
setting in which most teaching takes 
place. 

(7) The current emphasis on compe¬ 
tition in education—penneatmg the whole 
system but operative particularly through 
streaming, house systems and examina¬ 
tions—is to be opposed* Examinations 
imply that knowledge is a kind of 'pri¬ 
vate property' to be withheld from Others 
and to be used as a lever to gain 
superiority over them. The LTA sup- 


that children are to some extent con-, 
ditioned to respond to fear and will 
frequently r^a with aggression or 
superficially irresponsible actions when 
fear is not present. 

(vi) Draw attention by all available 
means to the growing eviden<^ against 
the effectivene^ of authoritarian 
methods in education. 

POSTSCRIPT 

All libertarians are concerned with 
wholesale change in the social structure. 
It is important to recognise that educa¬ 
tional advances will not in themselves in¬ 
evitably result either in more liberated 
individuals or a more liberated society;. 
It is only necessary to look at the Ameri¬ 
can educational system, which already 
contains many of the features that we 
are proposing above (absence of stream¬ 
ing, informality between, teachers and 
pupils, no uniferms, etc.> to see that it 
is stm an efficient method of prep^ng 
the majority of young American citizens 
to accept with docOity a society which is 
arguably the mo^ barbarous and alien¬ 
ated on the face of the globe. There are 
many reasons to. justify a liberalisation 


To Be 0 King 


TO BE A KING by Derjoof Moirab* 
Puhlidicd by HuCchinMm* 

THnce Charles «iJJ be the oex! 
queen'—^Men's laialories. Mar¬ 
quis of Granby, 

T his book, published some rime 
around March, is a wonderful suc¬ 
cessor to the Women's On'n in once 
again being very infi uent to the over¬ 
grown teeny-boppers of this nation who 
am no longer finding it easy to reach 
the pop singers of these modern limes 
and can now only cxcjic themselves 
with Britain's answer to Disneyland—* the 
royal family. 

The title page instils one with a 
sort of police-paranoia, when one's eyes 
arc caught by the author's title, 'Arundel 
Herald Extraordinary*, but aTter assuming 
a more natural frame of mind one can 
immediately conjure what sort of book 
is before one. 

It delves, first of all, into the usual 
boring history of monarchy* Charles 
Windsor's badeground. mentioning of 
course his family, commending bis 
father who has never done a day's 
work in his life yet sees notfung wrong 
m tefijng the workers how to work: 


hi* grandmother who* ^he newspapers 
rnform u5, talks to dogs on .March 17 
whikt the US Embassy is being stormed; 
hk mother who watches tribal dancing 
in coloured communities whilst she 
smugly watches her government develop 
pc»!icic^ 

The only intercsring factor in ^he 
foreword are VJorrah's brazen words: 

AYhen he become^ King he necem/ily 
becomes the universal re|wesentaiive. 

standing not for any group in the 

naiion* but for the whole. One quickly 
has to respond wnh Kcir Hardy, 'Loyalty 
lo the crown k used by the profit- 
mongers to blind the eyes of the people,' 

If one can pass over from the 
foreword withoui falling asleep alto¬ 
gether* one is then able to absorb 
the whole bbtory' of Prince Charles* 
birth, which, to say the least* sounds 

very s>bsctjrc. Wc are told that since 
166? the Home Secretary was supposed 
to be present at all royal births, ever 
since Mary' of Modena was accused 
of 'having produced a changeling son 
as heir to the throne'. This was the 
first time since then that ihe Home 
Secretary was not allowed lo be present. 
Then, to top it all* when the usual 


fans who were clustering around the 
gates of Buckingham Palace were 
given the news of the birth* they sud¬ 
denly took Jt upon themselves to sing 
'For Hc*s a Jolly Good Fellow' to 
a passing gardener >n the courtyard. 

Wc are also informed that Elizabeth 
Windsor later wrote to a former teacher, 
of the baby's hands ihat, 'They arc 
rather large* but fine with long fingers 
—quiic unlike mine and certainly unlike 
hb father's, I wtmdcr what he will 
become when he grows up?' Well, 
cvery't^ne is still gf'PPed with suspense 
ms to that. ^ 

The whole |ttst continues 

to go into Ihe «>mplctc history of 
his boring lif^* tcn'ftg ihc 'truth' about 
the 'Cherry Brandy Scandal'. I tried 
to read the book in order lo review 
it. but found it mter shit that 

I had to Qod the first six tv 

pages and kitow J^thing more about 
ihc ‘Prince of except tb*i I 

think ho'* ^ = ^Poster* and would 
like to hear from anyone else who 
thiflks he or sh* the real ‘Prijico 
of Wales*. 

^inches Anarchist. 


ports the critical movement away from 
examinations and the emphasis on co¬ 
operation as an educational aid* 

(S) The LTA campaigns for an imme¬ 
diate end to such insular anachronisms 
as school unifoixn, religious indoctrina¬ 
tion, and the prefectorial system, 

(9) The LTA welcomes and gives sup¬ 
port to all experiments inside or outside 
the official educational system which 
seem likely to e.xtend the freedoms of 
those involved—both adults and children, 

FRACnCAL PROPOSALS 

We recognise that many of the above 
objectives can only be seen as long-term. 
Immediate action may seem only re¬ 
motely related to their achievement. 
However* the libertarian tactic is essen¬ 
tially direct action in the here-and-new* 
embodying the ends a.s means in so far 
as this is possible. In the light of this* 
the follcnving suggestions for action are 
made. Those are addressed principally to 
teachers in schools but could be adapted 
to apply to lecturers in TramLng CoUeges 
or Universitics- 

(i) Try to realise the full implicaiiorLs 
of what in fact you are doing—or be¬ 
ing made to do—at the present time* 

(ii) Introduce the voluntary principle 
at all possible points wtthin the learn¬ 
ing situation. Make clear the av-ailablc 
options and try to extend them, 

(iii) The converse of this; with due 
circumspection* refrain from personally 
applying punishments or coercion as 
far a.s your particoJar situation permits, 

(iv) to mobilise that miduc of 
dissident opinion which exists in so 
many schools* to speak out a^inst the 
use of corporal punishment, the en¬ 
forcement of uniform* etc. 

(v) Regard with compassion the fact 


of educational methods—not least of 
which IS an increase in the chaiKes of 
happiness for those who are having to 
undergo them—but it is still broadly true 
that education reflects rather than causes 
change in the social structure. It is thus , 
essential that the Libertarian Teachets* 
Association should maintain active con¬ 
tact with all areas of the UbtTtarian 
movement: the various sectors of the 
radical p^ce movement; Radical Stu¬ 
dents Alliance: the SSyndicaiist Workers 
Federation: 'Solidarity': the National 
Council of Civil Liberties* etc,—and that 
the interrelationship of these groups with 
their specific objectives should be em¬ 
phasised. 

This statement was discussed at a 
meeting on .May 21* 196S* and signed by: 

Pet^ Foitl>, 

*Iacques Goldman. 

Cnai^mNE A. Htgoott. 

Ann^e Mythen. 

Michael Sullivan. 

C. R. 'V^tNYCOMn. 
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What was that Nome agoin ? 


IN nils PERPLEXING DAY aad age one can never be sure which 
radical groups the CIA has subsidized and which ones ii hasn*t. Per¬ 
haps ihe only place you can lay edds safely is on a New V'ork gathering 
with the subtle cognomen: 'Up Against the WalL Motherfuckers’ Ideolo¬ 
gical ditlercnces notwithstanding, they sort of grab you. A fellow anarchist 
once described them to me as, ‘They look like a bunch of pirates'. He had 
previously followed them as they proceeded through several streets of the 
lower East Side in all their hirsute fiunihoyancy* with bandannas wrapped 
around iheir he^ids, kicking over rubbish barrels and disrupting the status 
quo at every vulnerable point. The only props lacking were knives in their 
teeth and a plank to make the boutTgeoisie walk. Even the TPE's seem 
reluctant to attack them—the ITFs being a select contingent of Orang¬ 
utangs* alias the Tactical Patrol Force* from the NY Police Department* 
each of whom is either at least six feet tall or a judo expert. All have a 
cultivated (c*g. brainwashed) contempt for every member of the human 
race who doesn't happen to be a member of the TPF, 

On April 6 I joined the 'Up Against the Wall' group as they did one of 
tlieir things* and a unique enterprise it turned out to be. Originally il had 
been hoped that they might combine with an SDS (Sludenis for a Demo¬ 
cratic Society) demonstration at the 34th Street Armory protesting at the 
troops occupying the various black ghettos throughout this land of the free 
in response to the response to Marlin Luther King’s murder. I fell by the 
armory first and picketed for a stretch while the UAW delegate discussed 
possibilities of an SDS gathering moving south from 34th Street and meeting 
the UAW which would move north from lOlh Street f their storefront 
headquarters) for a mid-town revolutionary rendezvous. 

After preliminary negotiations (and my own circular peregrinations) 1 
drove the 'Up Against the Wall* Motherfuckers’ man back to the 10th Slreei 
headquarters to await the final results. On entering the place for the first 
time if was pretty obvious that I didn’t fit in. Jusl about everybody 
psyched me out for the fuzz* and down there the fuzz is not your friend! 
Why do I have to be the only anarchist in New York with a job* a razor, 
and an electric toothbrush. And look the part. On the other hand Tm 
not sure that Bakunin would have fit in there much better than 1 did— 
beard or no beard. Anyway it turned out that I knew a few cats* but in 
that context nothing was likely to help. On the plate glass window, for 
example, there was a sign announcing that there were 'Only 72 Davs Left', 
Naturally 1 asked. 'Till when?*^ And,the answer came back* 'Tiil the long 
hot summer!' Ever the one to quibble* I checked my pocket calendar and 
discovered that they were rusliing things by several days—evidently they 
could hardly wait. 

Meanwhile a couple of wines dropped in and agitated in their own 
ossified manner which accomplished little more than setting a stuffed chair 
on fire with a cigaretie and subsequently starting a small altercation* All 
this time we were waiting for the final word on ihe combined demonstration 
over the phone (thoroughly tapped and taped* courtesy of New York’s 
Swinest). Ultimately il turned out that the UAW/SDS combination scene 
was never to happen because one of the SDS-ers got himself busted for 
'defacing govemmeni property*. Specifically he had chalked some sort of 
humane message on a recruiting sign and got caught* Hence most of the 
SDS-ers took off to picket the police station where he was being held* 
leaving ihc UAWs lo their own devices. Oi weh’t One of ihcir earlier 
exploits had been to dump garbage all over Lincoln Center in what they 
considered to be 'son of a cultural exchange’. 


Mmondo 

S JNi.£ WE KNEW of Ifac precarious 
condiljon of his health, the newi; 
uf ihe deaih of Armando Borghi was 
expected and had the air of the 
ijicvi table. 

Jt's no! easy to write aboul Borght 
in a ,<hor( article, since his life was so 
long, Jicvcniy yCBr& of anarchist agi- 
taiion, and of his audacious inteJligence 
and enthusiasm foi the human ideal of 
liberty and socta! progress 

He was bom on April 7, 1SK2. at 
( asiel lioJogncsc. in the heart of the 
turbukrit Rnmagfia region, where one 
could still breathe the atmosphere of the 
‘carbonari’ and ihe ideas of Giuseppe 
Maz 2 mi still lingered on At an early 
age Armando Hnrghi threw himself into 
the struggle of the ugi icidlural iahourers, 
and later into the ulnkes in old Bologna 
He wa,\ always in Ibe vanguard of the 
workers’ claims, 

Of B geneiotJs and impetuous tem 
pcramcni. he took the cxplojiaiion of 
the disinherited trs a pcisionii] affront: 
he had a pruud and rev date disposition 
and the *socia1 quesuoh wus an c.ssL-ntml 
part of his life, dcdicafed to the revu' 
]utionar>' rii^vcmcnt, In fuct. ArTiiando 
Borghi began, ai the age of ]6, his 
life of agitator, nnUor, writer, and 
also of imprisoiirneiit, arrest in chains, 
all without inieiropfton 

A son of working tieople self 
educated, a tenacious siuderil, he de¬ 
veloped a fonuidahk style of speaking 
and writing which diJnt pleasL' niaiiy 
people, but w'hich was certainly cllective 
and feared by his potilical opponents 
As a writer, Borghi preferred newspaper 
controversy but he wan also, an his 
numerous books tc,sEiry, a hiogiupher, 
historian* soeiologisi and a profound 
anarehUt theoretician. 

As seereUiry of the iJnione Sindicaic 
italiana, he translated fram the French, 
and propagated in Inly, the theory of 
direct action* and applied it to ilie 
USI in the memorable struggles of the 
farm labourers in Parma, Moliriclla, 
Fuglie and many other regions of the 
peninsular. * 

In the First World War, Borghi fought 
against hysterical military interventionism. 


Borghi 

against militarism and the state which 
thought of the people as cannon fodder 
. , . in the stormy peiiod after the war, 
the return of Malatcsta. the occupation 
of the factories, the appearance of 
L‘Vmanii(i Nuava, the Milan trials. 
Borghi was always in the from rank 

As regards the Russian Revolution. 
Borghi went to Russia in the Summer 
of 1920 and had conversations with Lenin 
und /.jpovfev. but after a miceting with 
the heads of the Bolshevik Party he 
became disillusioned with the situation 
of the Soviet pop u la lion, stifled by the 
small camarilla who claimed to be 
leaders and guardians of the world 
proletanai. On moving from Petrograd 
lo Moscow, his meeting with Peter 
Kropotkin made him understand better 
than anything what the dictatorship of 
the proletariat meant For the rest, 
at tl|]> time the criik'isnis of A, Shapiro 
and I'-iiima Goldman of the ideas of 
kvemii and Irnisky made it clear all 
over kussiii and Europe that the arro^ 
ywm and despmic Bolshevik state was 
going (■> U-ud to a monojitbic tyranny. 

Ihc advent of Mussolini, iiis terror 
gangs iifid lije fitippjession of every 
vcitigc of liherly in Italy mtiiic life 
impo‘’Sdik fiu die cnemieii of J'a^dsm, 
and Bi,irg)ii. like ifiouinuidH of ollicf 
tirifi-fasctsis. look refuge in f'ranee where, 
from Ihc eniigrTitiori in Puns, he con¬ 
tinued his jabm]|> as loiirnaf^st and 
speaker against Puseism, and especially 
against the renegade Beintu Miissohni, 
who came from the same pari of Italy 
and who had been bis persmial friend 
ill his youth 

Then tame liis trip to the United 
States, and meetings wiih anardost and 
ayndiciihsl groups in New York and 
other cities fo tell the truth. Borghi 
was diiuippointed with the Italian- 
Arncnean anarchist cnviroiirncnt. lie 
was used to add reusing liuge crowds 
in the squares of Italian cities, but now 
he found himself addressing small in¬ 
door groiipfi who, after the meeting, 
ask^d suspicious questions about his 
status as a trade union official in Italy 
In any case, these anarchi^^ls did not 
accept paid officials, and were strongly 


Eventually tO or 15 UAWs tied 

their bandanna?* arounfl their heads and 
set out from the stoic to ^^trotl aimlessly 
(I thought) through Marks Place. 
Personally 1 figured ihti whole scene was 
a loser except the fact that the bar 
next door had bi^idweiscr on draught. 
Nevertheless when they entered Tomp¬ 
kins Square j tagged along while 
stlcnlly berating r^yself for wasting my 
all-too-overcommUicd finae. In fact when 
two guys 1 knew dropped out because 
they were fed up with 'twenty-four hours 
a day of agitation on adrenalin" J could 
only justify my qwo pariicipaiioti with 
the fact that ] had heard one of (he 
UAWs had been singl^^d out by the fuzat 
for a fra me-up. Conct^ivably my own 
bourgeois image might help him in court 
—especially when 1 waved my red and 
black electric (utathbrush at the judge. 
The two drop-outs* however, suggested that 
T might well watch out for my own head. 
This made an uncomfortable sort of sense 
—1 could envisage a hassle erupting with 
the TPFs clobbering trie on one side of 
the head while the UAWs (still convinced 
I was a fink) pulverized the other* 

One cat was waving a big NLF flag 
which I suspected we could easily do 
without, tl had earlier been the subject 
of a great deal of controversy—both 
ideological and tactical—but he insisted 
that it was the most revolutionary thing 
happening on the whole planel (remem¬ 
ber. this was April fi) and he would 
happily defend it all by himsclL It looked 
as though he might have to. 

As the group left the park and entered 
St. Marks Place everyone started clap- 
pi ng h h hands and chan t ing: Bee p 
BEEP —Bang DANG — UmGAwa Fire 
POWer. In 3/4 time yet. Obviously they 
were never going to get this dumb scene 
off (he ground, least of all as a waltz. 
But they didn't try to walk in tempo; 
they were digging a different drummer* 
and he had started cooking. By the time 
they negotiated the three blocks of St. 
Marks Place they had collected aboul 50 
people in back of them and the whole 
group had taken over the middle of the 
street, stopping trafTic. and yelling: 'Long 
Hot Summer . Long Hot Summer". 
A few more blocks and we turned south 
on Fifth Avenue and then whirled into 
WashipEtOXtJ^'Larc Park. .When we dc- 
bo'uclicd at lEe other end of the park 
there were ar, least 250 people with us. 
It was unbelievable. Walter Teague of 


hostile to trade ^udion leaders in thcii 
day to day struggles against the bosses. 

It was fiflijen years before Armando 
Borghi finally understood American 
anarchism, and how these scattered 
groups, without a shred of organization, 
managed to produce a weekly for so 
many years It was the result of self- 
sacrifice and Bcif-discipline for their 
paper which made them, and so many 
Italian immigrants, see in the A dunum 
dvi Refnutari the portc-parolc of their 
ideals and of their social struggle. . . . 

Armando Borghi returned to Italy in 
1945, and one can ^ity that the long 
years of exile in Anrerica were not 
in vain. He had assiduously collaborated 
on the Adunam, he had participated 
with word and writing in the anarchist 
movement had madi: many solid friend¬ 
ships from the AtJanitc to ihe Pacific, 
and now, the war over, he returned to 
his native soil to take up the aimrchist 
apostolalc i>f hii youlh 

Borghi lias deserthed in his book 
fun/mnu Aimrvhhti, published in 1950. 
the dead hiuie m which lie found Italy, 
aud his work, wnh a few ciintnides, lo 
renew ihe auiiichist movenienl I’or- 
lumiidy Lhc iinatehim ntovement in I inly 
made hluw liiil sternly progre*vi. lesuming 
piitdkiuion of napeis and journalM, I'he 
old comraclex, relea'icfl from iail. or 
Linerging fnun llien rniticd homes, re- 
lurntil from exile, tj^uk up sign in social 
nelivuy and were L:nheariaietl by a 
considerable griiup uf young people, 
which itugured well f|,|r ihe movemeut. 

However, aficr i^n year-i in Italy 
Arntando Boighi niiuincd to America, 
lo the gveni surprii% of his comrades, 
flc wiis quite cnlii^ to do this, on 
the piiiiciple of tndtidiiiil liberty, but it 
ere a ltd a painful i impression since 
tbe general opitimn Las that his great 
expencncc made h||i one mosi 

qualihed lo lend great work of 
si>eiut rcconstrucliuf^ after a quarter 
of a century in the qLrkness i>r rnNcism. 

Later, however, IWghi was recalled 
to Rome lo lake l|,p editorship of 
i:Um(iidta Nuoua, gV^siiion which lie 
fu Mi I led with ability^ sjeriousness, and 
full responsibility Icifda himself and 


the US Commiitcc lo ,Aid the NLF had 
been addressing a large gathering in the 
park. As soon as wc approached he 
jumped off his platform and joined u$ 
along with half his audience* 

By this lime we had aboul five NLF 
Dags going for us* plus one Chinese. 
Everywhere we went wc sucked people 
into the whoosh including, unavoidably* 
the fuzz. But these last never gathered 
up enough strength In stop us, so they 
took turns following us in squad ears 
and/or on scooters. Tlicre were only a 
few points at which they gave people any 
sialic The first was when a small cluster 
tried to rip down the flag at a sumptuous 
Fifth Avenue apartment building, ft 
ofTcncd a templing target as it was flying 
at half-mast in honour of Martin Luther 
King who never would have been allowed 
to live there. One cop joined the door¬ 
men, who looked like night club 
bouncers, to defend it successfully. How¬ 
ever* about an hour later when we surged 
by there again J noticed that the flag 
had been removed by the establishment. 

On another occasion a fellow leaped 
up on the hood of a parked car to bum 
his draft card and several others jumped 
up on the roof in solidarity. A squad car 
came over and broke up the tableau. 
The last incident was when the occupants 
of one of the cars we had trapped look 
umbrage at the demonstrators pounding 
on it as they proceeded by. Whether or 
not it was known in advance 1 couldn't 
say for sure* but it soon became apparent 
that these wore three plainclothes men in 
an unmarked vehicle. They leaped out 
and there was a small scuMc after which 
they went away. 

Aside from these minor setbacks wc 
spent several euphoric hours covering alt 
the slTcels of the lower East Side* parad¬ 
ing up and down* talking to people, 
agitating* disrupimg, and generally stir¬ 
ring things up, I didn't see much actual 
destruction—one cat applied the Petrine 
Theory to a bank window with some¬ 
what disappointing results, 'Strong glass', 
commented an observer wistfully, though 
I figured-it for a weak rock. 

Meanwhile people would join us and 
others would drop out—often to join in 
again the next time wc came round. An 
acquaintance of mine heard us go by 
14th Street and immediately left Ihe 
pseudo-rad[cat meeting he attending 
in order to lake part, After a while 
got back up that way again and be left to 
go back upstairs to his meeting* I'm not 
too good at judging crowds but I would 
estimate that we probably had well over 
300 people at our peak and possibly a 
total of 500 were with us at one time or 
another. The ranks seemed to expand 
and contract from block to block de¬ 
pending on where we happened to be* 
and whether or not we had broken into 


a run to dodge (be fiuz a little At one 
point I got separated from the mam 
group and started jogging down the 
middle of a street to catch up. The side¬ 
walks were lined with spectators* their 
mouths .still agape Fifty feet ahead of 
me was an uninhibited young maniac all 
by himself in a full run. Without break¬ 
ing stride he would leap straight up in 
the air intermittently, and scream 'Revo¬ 
lution' at the lop of his lungs. 1 some¬ 
how felt old. But be that os it may. I 
consider this one of the best 'peace' 
demonstrations 1 was ever on 

Epilogue: In the last year or so the 
whole tone of protest has evolved into 
something more overtly revolutionary. 
A few nights ago (May 22) I was up at 
Columbia University when the cops 
moved onto (he campus at 4 a*m. One 
of the greetings they received was from 
demure young co-eds shouting in unison 
out the windows at them: 'Up Against 
the Wall, Motherfuckers'. Non-vioknee 
was never like this. The N.Y. Timej 
referred to it as ‘obscenities' but actually 
it has become the leitmotif of the move¬ 
ment. All in all the pacifist elements 
seem to have lost the lead—I would sur¬ 
mise largely because they copped out on 
the anarchist implications of their own 
theory—leaving things to pass them by. 
Now half the lower East Side is studying 
karate* and ever since the Rusk demon¬ 
stration last November they've been 
fighting the cops back. It used to be that 
when the pas.scrs-by shot off their mouths 
the protcsleri would respond with a 
friendly smile. Recently I saw an erst¬ 
while pacifist I know gelling some lip, 
and he looked the stud dead in the eye 
and told him, 'Up yours'. When the guy 
did a double take, my friend clarified* 
'You heard me'. Some lime ago 1 had 
heard 'Armed Love' recommended as a 
slogan, and 1 have been sug^ling ’Stop 
the Troops in Vietnam, Bring the War 
Home' as a street chant. Personally t 
don't agree fully with either* but I think 
they make some sense. 

Non-violence or no, I couldn't help 
but derive a certain satisfaction when I 
was told the following incident. Three 
days previous to the April 6 thing 1 was 
on, a memorial service wa.s held in 
Central Park for Martin Luther King, 
Afterwards a large part of the group 
walked down town to demonstrate at City 
HaVL As frequently happens a number 
of bums poured out of one of the bars 
they passed and started dishing out the 
usual shit. Instead of tutning the other 
ear the demonstrators sailed in and beat 
up everybody in the joint. On departing 
they pitched police barricades through 
the plate glass windows lest somebody 
miss the point: 'Up Against the Wall* 
Motherfuckers'* 

RSC 


LA BANDE A BONNOT 


INSPIRED PERHAPS by Buntue and 
Clyde, the French have rediscovered 
the 'Tragic Bandits'* the Bonnot Gang 
A film is being made of their exploits* 
and a song is broadcast on the radio. 

The Bonnot Gang were a group of 
individualist anarchists in the period 
prior to the First World War. They 
had become disillusioned by waiting 
for a social revolution which never 
appeared, and decided to ‘redistribute’ 
the wealth of the employing class to 
their own and their comrades' advantage 
by direct means 

Bonnot was a pioneer racing motorist, 
and the method they chose was robbing 
banks. The police at th[.s period had 
few motor vehicles. Ihc band was 
deMtoyed evenUially, some dying in 
gun-battles with the police, others exe¬ 
cuted or imprisoned. 

The Frencli l elcviHiun sent a team 
down to the Rue Ternuiix lo interview 
(he comrades of the AmvTchisi Federa¬ 
tion. These did nut (hiiik highly of 
Bonnot and his baud Their stalemenu 
have infuriated the Parisian individu¬ 
alists. Some imuichists have strongly 


objected to the film's projected title 
Les Anarchisms ou La Bande a Bonnot, 
wishing to suppress the first two words* 
on account of the bad impression they 
give of what the anarchist movement 
stands for* 

On the other hand the individual is it 
point out that the social condiiions 
of the period were* despite the horrors 
of the later twentieth century, much 
harsher than anything ordinary Western 
Europeans have to encounter today. 
In refusing to submit to the slavery 
of office or factory* the Bonnot Gang 
were attempting to achieve something 
in their own lifetime, some freedom here 
and now. 

Risking their Mve,s, it was not un¬ 
natural that they should despise the 
masse,'!, who submitted lo appalling con¬ 
ditions, The indivtduaUsis maintain that 
in disowning Bonnot (it is not a queslioit 
of glorifying him but of understanding 
him. they say), ibc anarchist movement 
is betraying its own people, even if only 
posthumously* lo authoritarian society, 

A W.V 


towards ihc anarchist cause 

Nevertheless, two factors cmilributcd 
to his making intplacable enemies in 
the sphere of our own ntovcnicnt: one. 
his biustpie and impetuous temperament* 
and also, the majority of the cxpti'neiiTs 
of the iiiiiirchist moveiueivl in Italy 
could (okrate any intliiciice on ihc 
editorial bmm\ of LUninurm Nutn'O 
from the American anarchists with 
whom Borghi had lived for so many 
years . . . t here were ixUly adversaries 
who deprived i/tlnninita Nuovn of (heir 
collaboration and showed ihcmsetves to 
be authoritarian and arrogant with their 
attitudes of pcliy tyrants at the Con¬ 
gresses in Bologna and in Carrara in 
1965. 


In the last three years* despite declining 
healih, Borghi cominued to interest him¬ 
self in our movement until he died, 
calmly, on April 21* in Rome at the 
age of 86 years. 

To be sure, Armando Borghi had his 
faults, but these do not cancel out his 
brilliant virtues and the indisputable 
merit of having dedicated his long, 
active life as a rcvoludonary* to the 
d is inherited and to social progress. 

I send my fraternal greeling to the 
comrade, friend, and proud anarchist 
veteran who has now left us. 

Dajstxj Danoi 
in L'Adunam dt( RfJraHOfi 
New York* 11 May. 

Leans: j,w s. 














Revolutionory Sociolist Student Federolion 


P^OR A LONG TIME ^vitKin the libertarian itiovements there has been 
a tendency to simplify the ideas tfuit we project^ such as workers’ 
control and federalism. This was natural as mostly our role has been to 
be active in the moveniejits of protest and direct action such as CND 
and C of lOtJ. 

We evolved, together with other groups during that period, a method 
and critique of direct action and of protest in relation to government, 
bureaucracy and capitalism that was general and related to the social 
structure of Britain as a whole. Events have now taken us well beyond 
this point. The active occupation of the universities and art colleges has 
produced another problem of altogether different though related dimensions. 

At the LSE on Friday and Saturday, May 14 and 15, there was a 
founding conference of the Revolutionary Socialist Students' Federation. 
The conference was well attended by many univcrsilies and political fac¬ 
tions within those universities. However reluctantly, they came together 
because of the pressing need to exchange experiences and ideas on a level 
that has never occurred before within the British uni verst ty system. 

The demand of the students was two-fold. They were as determined as 
the continental students that their struggle should lake place in the broader 
issues of society as well as within their own universities and they were 
w'orried about their own and the traditional Left's inability to answer the 
problems of organisation within the revolutionary' movement. We must 
not iltink that we can absolve ourselves with a smile on the comment 
‘traditional leff. We may have answers and points that can assist the 
students in their struggle against authority but we will be no belter than 
any others^ if we do not participate in that struggle and show what we 
mean through struggle and by assistance, than any party who condemns 
them or cannot understand them. 


THE FOUR POINTS 

The second day’s discussion on 
the political programme and the 
organisation of the RSSF was very 
interesting, although somewhat dis¬ 
appointing, The four political points 
were accepted with reservations by 
most of the people. They v^ere re¬ 
lated to the advocacy of student 
power and workers’ power and the 
fight against the forms of society 
that exist today. The third point 
about the support of National 
Liberation movements was not really 
accepted by the bulk of anarchists 


present but they felt that the word¬ 
ing was such that it did not commit 
them to unequivocal support of the 
NLF or any such body so, rather 
than leave an organisation that was 
fundamentally about their own fight 
and ideas w'Uhin the university, they 
would stay inside the organisation 
and continue to express their view, 
HANG-UP 

There were a number of points 
about the methods of organisation 
adopted that will, however, coDtinue 
to bug the RSSF unless it sorts the 
problem out m its October con¬ 


ference Although} a single 

membership organt^ jion, jj created 
a totally federal aria iocal system of 
delegates and allhoi|En ^ conceived 
of itVlf as an agil^^*^«al group, its 
organisation was based institu¬ 
tions and isolated areas which often 
have little contact each other. 
This is not to say ihesc aims arc 
incompatible but can cause a 
great deal of misunderstanding and 
trouble when the tirne comes for co¬ 
ordinating some activity qi* methods 
which one group basically wilt not 
want. The trouble hes, f think, in 
the emotive hangover far Bolshevik 
types of organisation amongst the 
Marxist and Libertarian Marxist 
Groups. A form of organisation 
which they reject in horror when 
they see it in front of their eyes as 
they do in the SLL and Healeyiie 
YSL. The role of the anarchist and 
libertarian students is to point out 
this problem and draw the obvious 
general lessons from it. These lessons 
can be applied. 

WORKING METHODS 

On the level of the actual conduct 
of each institution or university, the 
Leicester group threw up some very 
interesting ideas. They were very 
close to the idea of the discussion 
and agitation groups of the German 
SDS; however, they preferred to call 
them cadres with the somewhat 
authoritarian other-directed over¬ 
tones which was in fact totally 
absent from their recommendations. 
They called for each group to set up 
agitational groups which not only 
extended their activities into other 
colleges but also into other day 


release courses and sixth form stu¬ 
dents. The main difference between 
their ideas and most other similar 
ideas was the manner in which they 
presented them and the close reason¬ 
ing that showed they had taken their 
own advice to heart. The document 
was presented by a composite group 
of Marxists and Anarchists. 

Of course the whole conference 
wasn't all commonsense; there were 
a lot of people trying to push their 
own "line' and others still aiiempling 
to expose the Labour Parly , . , an 
impossible feat to get any further 
with this one, unless they are sug¬ 
gesting public disembowelling of the 
Cabinet, The interesting thing was 
these speeches were listened to and 
dismissed in the minds of most 
people present without the usual 
hysterical faction fighting which 
often takes place in these circum¬ 
stances. The mood was tolerant but 
they were not deceived—they knew 
who the enemy was and they weren't 
working within them. 

This conference, more for its alti¬ 
tudes than its decision, was a great 
advance on any previous attempts 
at student unity. It had been a long 
time coming, I think that it ises^n- 
tial for any anarchist student to join 
it and work within it. There may be 
places where that will be impossible 
but I don’t think that there will be 
many. The Marxists who are active 
and tend towards libertarian ideas 
can be even more affected if 
Anarchists and Libertarians work 
amongst them. But it is no use 
thinking that we have the answers 
because we do not have them any 


more than anyone else. The answers 
will conic from out of the struggles. 

The student situation is a complex 
and subtle one so wc must take a 
few leaves from other Kicks, from 
the SDS both in Germany and the 
US, and we have to understand this 
struggle not just in the isolated sec¬ 
tor of education but in the larger 
scene of revolution. A revolutionary 
society will never be a monolithic 
one such as the Bolsheviks threw up, 
it will be pluralistic and decentral¬ 
ised. This is why we must work 
inside such organisations as they are 
based on the place of work and re¬ 
flect the demand for such a society 
in their methods of organisation and 
the demands they make for their 
lives. 

Digger, 



Unions & Imperialism 


THE,GOMMONWEALTH 


T He j\iCTlCLE. m Lt Monde V163.6.S) 
about the activities of North Ameri¬ 
can trade uniojis in Brazil Is only one 
example of the frinction of a trade union 
which is integrated into a capitalist 
society. Whatever its nationality, the in¬ 
tegrated trade union has [he same logic 
of existence: to 'defend' tits' undertaking* 
lind as pan of a capitalist system, the 
mtenxaiicmal domination of tits' capi¬ 
talism or imperialism. Internationalism 
li no more than a screen in a capitalism, 
that for more than fifty years, has 
accepted and absorbed trade unions. The 
last war saw the international trade union 
federations reform around the dominant 
capitalisms (USA. Russia), Changing in¬ 
ternational agreements have brought to 
light some precise revelations, where 
formerly there was only guesswork. We 
have on different occasions said what we 
think of 'free' trade unionism, even when 
it wav likened to tiibenartan' trade 
unionism. It isn't the story itself which 
interests us here, but the rcncelion that 
it must bring on the function of the trade 
union in our society and on the signifi¬ 
cance of strugg]e>i when (hey can be 
manipulaied and orientated within the 
strategy of a capitalist society. 

It all began in April 1%6. The presi- 
dem of the Rio petrol workers unions, 
the writer Lounval Coutinho, was visited 
by a Mr Ephraim Velavque/ who greeted 
him in the name of the FI I F’^0—the inter¬ 
national federation of petrol and chcini^ 
cal workers. Delegate lo Brazil of the 
FITPQ. comfortahly installed in a house 
in Rio. and m direct contact by telex 
with ihe headquaricfs of the organivatjon 
in Denver, Colorado, he asked Mr, 
C out mho to help him study the reform 
of (he Brazilian system of work contracts 
in the pcirol sector. He wanted Bra/il to 
adopt the system of collective contracts 
that was in operation in the USA 
The free and easy manner of the 
FITPQ delegate shocked Mr. Cominho 
ar; m Brazil the slate administers all the 
petrol industry through the monoptily 
Petrobras, Mr. Velasquez wav surprised 
that Ihe president of one of the most 
influential trade unions of Brazil could 
feign ignorance of the fact that the North 
American trade union organisations main¬ 
tained permanent delegations in 1-atin 
American countries, charged with form* 
inga Tree and democratic trade unionism'. 

Mr. Couiinho, who is exempt from all 
suspicion of 'subversion' or 'communisnf 
in the eyes of the military', succeeded in 
discovering some very' shocking things 
about the vast network of Nonh Ameri¬ 
can trade union agencies implanted in 
Brazil Certain facts shed light on the 


meihods of mfiliraLioii. They can be 
summed up in three tyjjes of activity 
which, according to the Brazilian investi¬ 
gators, are the foundation of the suspi¬ 
cions of irregularity, corruption and 
interference in the domestic affairs of 
the country. 

(1) The holding, in Brazil, of confer¬ 
ences and seminars under the patronage 
of American trade union organisations, 
the objective being the making of Tree' 
trade unionists- 

(2) The direct financing of 'aid' under¬ 
takings, the organising of instruction 
courses and official visits to the USA. 
which arc offered by American agencies 
to certain Brazilian workers’ leaders. 

(3J The publication of periodicals in 
Portuguese which practice political in* 
doctnciation by ihc embassy or American 
agencies. 

In July 1964 the regional inter-Ameri¬ 
can workers' organisation (ORITJ or¬ 
ganised in Rio a ‘national conference of 
trade union officials for the defence of 
democracy and the well-being of the 
workers’- The regression which had 
followed the victory of the military action 
in April had not ended, and the trade 
unions continued to be the chosen target 
of police operations. Among the per* 
vonalities who participated in this con¬ 
ference figured noiably some officials of 
f)RJT Morns Paladlno* Manod Pavon, 
and Eiigio Pacco. the attach^ for labour 
aflaov at the American embassy, Herbert 
Packer, delegate of the AFL-CIO 
(American trade union federation), the 
director of the department of social pro¬ 
jects uf the Amur lean institute for the 
development of fret trade unitinism, 
William Doherty, and, as representative 
of the inter-Amen can federation of petrol 
and chemical workers H’l lPQj. Koberto 
Gross, 

According to certain US trade union 
leaden^, ill those organisations were 
direclly dependent upon fadcsil (Ameri¬ 
can msirtutc for the development of free 
trade unionism) which itself is a depend¬ 
ant of the AFL-CIO, both organisations 
having a very dose rapport with the State 
Department and the C tA. llianks lo the 
Harvard University profesaur Arnold 
Zack and his book Thf Witrker in 
/A'vc/opmg Coufitrifj, the Brazilians have 
been able lo discover the rapport that 
exists between the ( [A and the varioas 
American trade uriions charged with im¬ 
planting a 'free and democratic trade 
unionism* m Latin America, ft will suffice 
to call upon his evidence to describe the 
conference which was held at Rio in July 
1964, the 'conference for the defence of 
the democracy' and well-being of the 


workers’. 

'One learned that the conference had 
approved the following decision: ORJT 
entrusted ladcsil with the job of con¬ 
strue ling two centres for the formation 

of free trade unionisrti tiie first 

for the workers of the North-East, the 
second for the urban workers of Sao 
Paulo. In 1965 the US ambassador, 
Lincoln Gordon, expressed his satisfac¬ 
tion at the success of these organisms 
"which exist essentially to help the Bra¬ 
zilian workers to establish in their home¬ 
land a free and powerful trade union 
movement”. In two years these centres 
of ladesil will have produced more than 
five thousand 'Tree trade unionists’’ in 
Brazil/ 



■Jhc US rcpjcscnmlives have given 
some endowments, ctuvimllcd by the 
Brazilian trade unmos. to the workers 
organisations in lh<? interior of the 
country', for the construction of social 
assistance centres iTcquent instruction 
courses for Biazilia^ workers' Icudm 
were planned! by 111*^ AFt -C lO. More 
than two hundred trade union leaders 
were sent to the USA in l%6- . . 

(Prom liiformatiofJs Corrcspondance 
Oitvriirts, April 1968) 


the earih made to preserve a 
few covetous, proud men W five at ease 
and for them to bag and barn up the 
treasures of the Earth from others and 
these may work hard, beg or starve in 
a fruitful land, or wnj if made fc? 
preserve all her ehildrenl' 

A Digger manifesto, 1643. 

¥T IS INTERESTING and encouraging 
^ to read ihc recent Freedom corres¬ 
pondence regarding the Diggers, Levellers 
and the English Civil War period, when 
the term Common Wealth was first 
widely used, and there was a real 
opportunity for the creation of a more 
radical society, wherein people could 
live happier as free men and women— 
in fuller service to one another. 

A revolutionary situation and as such 
demanded revolution. In such circum¬ 
stances the method of reform is not 
sufficient. Now, events have turned full 
circle. 

In the seventeenth century, we had 
the ending of the King's monopoly and 
the beginnings of mercantilism. The 
freedom of merchants lo trade, expon 
and bank, some land reforms and wide 
changes in agricultural methods and 
practice, together with the beginnings 
of the factory system. 

Soon too, the first of Empire, with 
the cruel conquest of Ireland, its wide¬ 
spread plunder and murder—the mas¬ 
sacres at Drogheda and Wexford—the 
storming of Tredol, with two thousand 
living men put to the sword. 
Thu circle is made We are in a 
similar time of llu.\. The ending of 
Empire. The advent of the lech no* 
logical age. with increasing widespread 
use of automation and vast changes 
in the ownership of land and farming 
icchniqucs 

The spearhead of the English Revo¬ 
lution were the Puiitans It was a 
religious age. whose conception was 
complete--not pv>ssiblc for us. A 
struggle for spiritual, political and social 
freedom Its adherents came from all 
classes The New Model Army was 
largely imbued with Leveller inspiration, 
and Cromwell himself was in deep 
sympathy. The many pamphlets circu¬ 
lating midst the army at this time con¬ 
firms this. But the city and merchant 
bankers who made funds available for 
the soldiers pay and the army expenses 
—with their representative Fairfax—were 
quite conscious of Ihc full implications 
of the struggle and the attained supre* 
macy of their own wealth, privilege 
and power, which pattern was then 
imposed upon our society for the suc¬ 
ceeding three centuries. Cromwell made 


ihe agonising decision. There was the 
brief battle at Binford. the kiljing of 
honest Trooper Lockyer The public 
flogging on Ludgate Hill of John Lilli- 
bume, Cromwell's friend and often 
erstwhile bedfellow on his campaigns. 

Lillibume eventually joined the Quakers. 
This sect had many adherents and much 
influence midst the people and it is to 
them that we largely owe our country's 
tolerance to freedom of conscience. 
Peaceable, fearless and steadfast—^the 
truthfulness of iheir leaders and their 
sense of equality found increasing 
support 

Nevertheless many, such as Robert 
Huberthorne* James Naylor and Gerald 
Winstanley, formerly a 'Digger', among 
others—were mostly done to an early 
death by persecution, their bodies buried, 
stigmatised—^bored through the tongue 
by the authorities of the day. They 
had a close relation to the Levellera 
and Diggers. Thus did George Fox's 
influence prevail. To him social and 
economic revolution was of little im¬ 
portance to the fellowship with bis 
maker. He bad gotten Little beyond 
'poor houses for the poor'. Because 
of this Quaker life, since the Civil War, 
has been one of generous and often 
noble chanty instead of social truth 
and renewing. 

Anarchism means a great conimon- 
wcalth of free peoples, all over the 
world, without distinction of sex, race 
or creed. They have to control their 
own lives, what they do and how they 
do it. Thai means control of things, 
of raw mate rials, transport and industry. 
It means fuller economic and political 
freedom and social equality. 

The young of our generations are 
increasingly recognising this, conscious 
that the life patterns of their own and 
successive generations are now being 
formed. Courage they have, patience 
and persisicnce they nc^. Remembering 
with Jose Enrique Rodo, that, ‘The best 
work is that which is realised without 
impatience for immediate success; the 
most glorious cfTon, that which places 
goal beyond the visible horizon'. 

S. L. RoaiNSON. 
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Coining Up for Air 

pOR A WEEK AT THE END of April, LondonNational Film Thcmt 
held what I think can be reprded as the first full-scale festival of 
underground films. The LF^j's Co-op week at the Cochninc in November 
1966 was as experimental as the films themselves—a try-out which wanted 
to bring together the movie-eon scions dropouts with the attempt to estab¬ 
lish a movemeni which had remained subterranean, though since its incep¬ 
tion* it was clear that here was the new answer for those seeking something 
if not 'diffcrenl\ at least something which gave a feeling of clannishness 
and was unminted by commercial iniervcniion—in fact the natural succe^or 
to beat poetry and literature. Richard Roud obviously thought it was time 
these films flhcre were in fact sixty sliowrir which is a fairish portion from 
the work of the last four years}* should get an airing at a better-known 
locale* while the films would stand a chance of gaining or diminishing in 
stature from those who saw them. 

About half of the sixty films shown were new even to those who'd been 
sampling underground movies over the past year. The programmes were 
either made up of 'schools', from New York and the West Coast respec¬ 
tively, or the alternative was to show the work of two or three film-makers 
in a two-hour programme. The week finished with a seven-hour show on 
Sunday, and if you didnh know what underground cinema was about after 
being bombarded by this diverse collection* the chance is you never would. 

For those of us on this island who’^ve gone through years of attending 
the local where ice cream sales are carried out with almost religious inten¬ 
sity* and nobody spots if a reel is missing, where the plot seems literally 
glued to the action* until the French began telling us that content is nothing, 
but form is all* it is no wonder that a succession of plotless films which 
don't even bother to be polite to an audience reared on accepted conven¬ 
tions, leaves these young Americans open to a charge of indulgent show¬ 
manship, rather than the truer defimtion that they arc working magic with 
the camera* and even failures have noble intentions. 

Some films chureed along at such a 


speed it difficulL to break down 4 II 
the diveTic elements into a coherent 
whole fa Cook'i tour taken at super 
speed through the Huropean capital and 
ptaygrounds wa^ Taylor Mead’s 45 min. 
‘European Diaries^* while other films 
which would have been hissed at or met 
with bated breath at Knokke were toler¬ 
ated and assessed* by ihc NFT members, 
who probably felt that they could speak 
with authority about the newest collec¬ 
tion in the cinema of the unusual by the 
end of the week. Not for nothing can 
the BFrs art house gel away with show¬ 
ing films with little instant 'appeal'* 
though they arc only one of many who 
show up the folly and the unwoikability 
of the BBTC, 

A start was made with the work of 
Conner. BailJic and Van Meter. Bmce 
Conner borrows footage from >Arious 
movies oE the past, ediu it and calls 
ibc final result ‘A Movie'. Ttepert' uses 
newsirel film from Kennedy's rcjrm as 
President culminating in the assassina¬ 
tion. The Dallas incidents are repeated 
over and over again with all the insLslencc 
of a tribal drumbeat, and this will either 
have you asking yourself if the camera 
lies and therefore forces yon to take a 
fresh subjective view* or else make one 
think how much dramatization is dulled 
by repetition. 

'Up Tight* LA is Burning . . Shit' 

was the longest and the most interesting 
of this selection of films, Really an 
advenisement for the colourful sunny 
world of the hipster and his ideals* the 
film moves on to more menacing images 
of the Negro riots, the faces of be¬ 
wildered people pushed around by the 
authorities, uniil the point is reached 
when the screen seems to be consumed 
by flamca as if in revolt against so much 


hale and mistrust. Towards the end both 
worlds come together on the screen and 
almost merge* for this is two aspects of 
Los Angeles life* and Van Meter is in 
no doubt whom the people of that city 
should reject in seeking new inspiration 
and meaning in life. In a programme 
new to this country, the comedy -Oh 
Dem Watermelons’ was the only film pay¬ 
ing a second visit, as it wa.s shown in the 
London Film Festival two years ago with 
'Echoes of Silence', and very welcome 
it was tool 

The programme built around Gregory 
Markopoulos was rather wearying. Only 
Jonas Mckes’s 'Circus Notebook', shot 
at a brisk speed to accentuate the move¬ 
ment of the circus performers, was worth 
anybody's undivided attention. The best 
part of a colourful 20 minuter was the 
high-wire aci which gave a good im¬ 
pression of time-space of the frames per 
second at which the film was being shot, 
Markopoulos's work is technically com¬ 
plex and very precise and the 'mind- 
flashes^ in 'Thru a Lens Brightly' recall 
Resnais's 'MuruiF in the pans where & 
rather venerable gentleman recalB his 
youth. After seeing the second Marko- 
poulos film, '^Himself As Herself a grave 
ieaden-footed effort, I began to think 
any audience gets the worst of it when 
a homosexual film-maker gives his id an 
airing. Apart from the proven talent of 
Anger and Jack Smith, homosexuahty 
on the screen seems either garishly vuF 
gar, in a kind of bedraggled camp ('Little 
Stabs at Happiness')* or else all drapes 
and shadows, mutterings, grimaces and 
dark-glaises, which is what we get in 
’Himself As Herself which examines a 
personality divided against himself (this 
is a revamp of a Balzac conte about an 


androgynous f ^ 

female angel, whidj ^ 

seif to he at -oint in his life) spells 
almost in.'^tant tnbni audience* 

who weren't lo endorse Mar- 

kopouios’s idea drat a man’s bi-scxual 
yearning involve throwing a 
over oneself in suffocating fashion. 

Harry Smith, jjs far as technique was 
concerned, waj almost belter than any¬ 
body I saw during crowded week. 
His kind of cinciaa which animates and 
re-groups objects on 'he screen was re¬ 
ferred to as cinema and his 

colour cfTccls sheer magic and can 

be called by no other name Smith com 
jugers some out of 19tb-ccniury 

ladies' wear critalogucs. destroying the 
ad-man's dream of perfection, but ibis 
part, titled 'Heaven St Earlh Magic' 
was less magical with the colour missing, 
but the whole programme showed hnw 
Harry Smith had developed his ideas in 
frcc-form graphic design cinema over the 
space of some thirty ycar.i. 

The 'Rrecr, Kubclka & Vandcrbcek' 
prog ram rnni rantained some of the 
shortest of the shorts, which came and 
went before nns could register just what 
they were about. Best of this bunch were 
the Austrian Pder Kubelkii's 'Unwre 
Afnkarcisc' and Tat's Birthday’ by 
Robert Brecf in which Claes Oldcnburgb 
and friends arrange a suitahlu happen¬ 
ing to celebrate Pat's birthday, 

Andy WarhePs 'Harlot' brought out 
the curiority-scckcTs in droves, but stand¬ 
ing. sitting or squinting in a very full 
house made no di(Terence to the cffrct 
Warhol’s filin had on one's senses. I 
found it dcpfcssing and numbing—to 
describe his films as boring is being too 
generous, since the pickled eggheads who 
find sotncihttig in hh films to justify his 
methods assure me that the lengthy 
pauses which induce torpor in the aver¬ 
age watcher's mind arc the real purpose 
of these films and Warhol '1 admiration 
of his own work and making already 
bored people act out ihcir boredom 
all over again for canned posterity. Is 
significance and atU To me his films 
are the very negation of meaning and 
technique in cinema, though histo^ in 
any branch of the arts has. mercifully 
shown that shodt^ showmen live a shori 

tlEtt nviti for un¬ 
orthodox while the craft and 

humanity of a Renoir. Bresson or Franju 
lives on and Ipicrpemates itself, A cretin 
could have tdadc 'Harlot', Select your 
angle, check the light meter, group your 
actors, give them a few flimsy lines, with 
the rest in winks, nudges and dumb-show. 
and you have a film which runs for an 
hour* says nothing in both senses of the 
word, and hai the bed-sit hippies wasf- 
ing an evening on the South Bank. 
Warhol parades his usual east of emo¬ 
tional cripples*®iusiltrs and phonics who 
practically flout ihcir woodenness ai you, 
while Warhol btehind the camera parades 
bis badness and sad lack of an inability 
to create with the celluloid at his dis¬ 
posal* in a kind of desperate despising of 
the opposite school who employ every 
trick ever invented Within a single take, 
three men (one of whom h a female 
impersonator finpersicfiittBng Jean Har¬ 


low* who merely manages to look like a 
mangy Chico Marx), and a woman with 
a white cat* whose impatience provided 
most of the action, act cml a glum fan¬ 
tasy. TItc impersonator and his plumpish 
companion arc sealed on a couch* Ihc 
men arc standing behind them. In 70 
minutes running lime* only the dummy 
in drag docs anything more than just 
breathe, though the rather raffish chap to 
the right of the frame shows us a trick 
with a cigarette, but not until he's 
finished hh friend's packet in doing it. 
Underneath its banal show exterior, the 
film is a satire on the scx-saluralcd star- 
syxiem, but iU static, grinding approach 
met a cold response from most of the 
audience* who seemed more active in 
their way.s and means of shaking off 
boredom than the actors in the film 
Only the cat. proud beast refused to sink 
into a stupor at the bcHcst of Andy War¬ 
hol, but even he gave up the ghost half¬ 
way through* sinking into a deep sleep 
for the remainder of the film, disgusicti 
with so much waste and inactivity. 

The evening bad a silver lining though 
in the work of Ron Rice, whose w^ork 
was the revelation of this miniature 
festival, fn its mingling of desperation 
and the altcmptN of the spirit to break 
free and thus ennoble man, Rice recalls 
lean Vigo. Both men made a small but 
vital conihbuijon lo the cinema during 
a short bul never wa.stcd lifetime. To 
them cinema wa.s Improvisation, to be 
used with charm, force fulness and 
warrnih, in short u release Ip higher 
creativity and ctnoiiomil freedom with 
anarchy tbcfr creed and method. The 
two Rkc films shown were 'Sense It as’ 
and 'Cbtimlum', and I'd advise you to 
pester the secretary- of your film society 
to show them, or If he can't do anything 
about rl, bully one of the well-known 
distribuiinn outlets to pul it on ihcir 
books. 

'Scmcless' ia a hipster poem* dedicated 
lo Zen, the free spirit* Jack Kennedy (7) 
and filmed, according to its maker, in 
super anti-realism. Amongst the repeated 
and For the most part pessimistic images 
(religion* bullfighU* with one piece of 
optimism, a 'Jesus was a beatnik* pla¬ 
card) hut here done with real imagina¬ 
tion and mein mg so that repetition doei 

There art i^iudden fiighU into pociic 
imaginary- which one wholly accepts. 
•Chumium' continues to show a real 
grasp of film and its possibilities* Rice 
here films a kind of high camp Arabian 
Nights, all tossing hammocks and swirl¬ 
ing costumes, bul it i;! the sense of 
colour, flowing in and out of space in a 
repeated super imposition exercise that 
gives the film a lyrical flow* Quite 
remarkably done* these two films were 
a tonic. Rice died in Mexico at the age 
of ihirty-t)nc* penniless* an outcast* but 
by a dllTerent definition, peaceful and 
free, 

‘He rostra [US' was given a late-night 
showing, so I went along in the hope 
that a new cinema movement miglit be 
starting here, and the first seeds were 
contained in this film. Sorry xo report 
my hopes were dashed. This picture is 
long, ragged, and painfully symbolic. 


Don Levy's effort has a ift pr-- ■! 
touch fa dirty word pn ^ '.y . mr h 

American counterpar--!, and ^h- '.m ' 

l>cttcr edited than of iht rgroond 
filmv ihnwrt, but ihi film hiiv no 
pace* or heart and 2! to = ;* 

suicide which we know will laki 

place, a few withering glances at the 
fid-man's existence, and comments iliat 
hove been made heforr about the murder 
of man's soul amimgst the jungle of 
materialism, is far too long winded. 
Some trick effects which ctwc somcibinp 
lo rrancis Bacon, Code oi and Bunuel 
intersperxe the ftlm. but it seemed lo 
that you could bliime your dcranp'd 
conditicin on ad-men who sell and the 
women who act out the faniaxirs, 

which in turn give ovcr-imagim'"^'''c 
yimijg men erotic drean.^ which spill o-it 
into daily exist cnee; the- only thing to do 
is ro engineer fake revenge 1 stayed 
up till the .'^mall bourr lo absorb this 
pithy idea. Ihe US film-makers would 
limply shrink from using such a top- 
heavy plot. I was glad to the film 
was an original idea in ripi form, but 
iC kinks less original when j( covers 1:0 
ininulcs. Tlitisc arc ihr sort of mistake . 
Emshwillcr would have avoided* since 
his films seem to explore the same sub¬ 
conscious areas as Levy's. No doubt 
l*evy was making some comment on our 
present sEcknes!> and ’ifliucs, but I can t 
be the only person who is tired of petu¬ 
lant boys cast into the pop-star mould, 
and if you don't care much for Michael 
Got hard, then yem Wtm'i really bother 
if he can find salvation nr can gel ruJ oJ 
these dreams of ladies fn plastic macs, 

Sunday was the chef d'oeuvre of ihe 
week. Twenty-two films spread over 
seven hours, combining faniajiy and' 
reality used in a subfcclive, even un¬ 
related way which <inly later falls into 
place for the receptive mind. Steve 
Dwoskin, who has made his films here 
stood up well compared with the other 
films shown, i arl Linder was often 
startling; Andrew Meyer's ’Match Girl* 
was an intcre.Htfng reworking of n Hem a 
Anderson story, while Red Grooms 'Fat 
Fecf was the most enjoyable of all, a 
clever, amusing toytown fable using anh 
mated puppets and real people in bring¬ 
ing hi.t (own (D life. 

The very la.»i film vhowTi, Jack Smith's 
'Flaming Creatures' really encompassed 
art in the real meaning of the word. 
Only loo ready to feel uncomfortable at 
watching a drag orgy in mlnuteit detail, 
the audience wholly accepted the film, 
which is good cinema while being more 
liberated Ihon anything shown here yei. 
The censor wtiuld do his damnedest, but 
with the number of clubs sprouting up, 
he is not the threat he once was. 

So ended a season which was different 
in many ways. Introduced by P, .Adams 
Sitney who .spoke at almost every show¬ 
ing. I think, after this opportunity of 
seeing such a reprcscniailve cullectron. of 
underground ri]m*s, we will have to closely 
watch future developments, and if these 
film-makers claim they arc forging a new 
frontier in the seventh art. then will have 
lo listen to them, 

Ron PF*Afti_ 


SMALL PRESSES IN A BIG WORLD 


NE OF THE MAIN FAILI.NGS of 
any capitalist society is Ihc general 
inability of its people ii> dstinguish 
beiwccn whai is done directly fur profit 
and whal i$ not. Jn oilier words* the 
borderline between making a Irvitiij and 
commercial exploitation bcconjct> hai^y* 
This is particularly obviouii when it 
comes \o poetry, a thing which by nn 
very naiurc m noi easily exploitable, ff he 
big pubbihers will nut puhhsh new 
poets unless there is a likelihood of 
ihem making a large amount of money 
This result! in many worthwhile poets 
remaining unpublished and unknown, 
thetr work being icfi to po.sicrity. which 
ignores 9^% of what it receives anyway. 

Die small press and the lillle rn»iM. 
however, provide a way ouf Run on 
a ahoeslring with no intention of making 
a profit (and in facl often running ut a 
loss), tliey strive to picsuni the otherwuc 
unknow'ti to ihe world. Puhlivhing 
magazines and booklcis in quaiiiiiH:^ 
of anything Ixctwcen Rki iind 
copies and urlling ihcm at very low 
prices, the commercijal aipeei iv removed 
and the poem is allowed to cxisi fur 
its own take. 

The best little mag that I've seen in 
a long lime is the new issue of hart ft- 
iatff^ No. 22/23, a double issue, at 
3s. 6d.* from 71 Rychill Gardens, Llartk- 
pnnf. Coniaining some brilliant poems 
by George Dowden, Wc.s Magee. Haul 
Evana. etc, (especially Wes' ' Dream 
of Leonardo'), a large suppicrnent by the 


Greek freedom pocis. and experimental 
writings from Alex Hand and Co., it 
is well worthy of support. The whole 
ihing is well put togciher. interspersed 
with interesling drawings and contained 
m an amazing transparent cover. 

On the minus side is Keith Arm¬ 
strong's book 0 / 'poems', Oreitrn^. at 
2s 6d. from Circle Books, fft Duvenani 
Road, Oxford. 7o call ji a book is 
really a little ridiculous, for il iv no 
more than four duplicated fuuljicap sheets 
folded in half and, after reading its 
onmaiure and iilightly paificlic euniciiis, 
anyone who pays 2s. fni fnr it needs 
their heads read It is interesting to 
note that Keith Armstrong k atso 
co-ediior of the poetry maga¬ 

zine and one would think ihut because 
of this he would hjjvc some idea of 
whal poetry Is all about; however 
IJtram 3 / pn^vev m no uncertain icrmi 

that he liosnl. 

hihcritrd 5 comes from Hcler Hoida, 
7 Fvciham Hoad, f hehenharo, at Is 3d, 
a copy A fully printed mind blower 
(jf M magu/ine, now moving along the 
path mu iked mjt by f>*‘, Huems. draw^ 
rngs und photographs arc printed on top 
of each oihcr in wb.ii louks like another 
attempt to remove the poem from Ihc 
bonds of ihe word. 

The myslcrici and complexities of 
the ini all pres* world arc solved hy 
an American publicutiuii, Thr Sttmll 
l*ress Rftvtfw, clistfibuied over here hy 
jt.i new European editor. Valerie Burgess, 


24 l-'orcland Road. Whitchurch, Cardiff, 
at 7s. 6d. An invaluable magazine 
list mg the latest little mags and small 
press books froju all over the world 
(and that is qidEc a few), coniaming 
good reviews arm articles on the small 
presses themselves fht StFiall IWsi 

fiirtUeiv runs hand m gluve with F/re 
Pirrciary of LfVdc Mugazmex, also 

disinhured by Vnlerie Burgess at 15s. 
imd well worih fl An amazing hook, 
baling the wurld'i; l,2tKJ-udd hille miigv, 
prices, type nf content, etc., iiutl 

gut her mg its infojrii^l<‘’i' Fom a world¬ 
wide complex of ViliUirR, 

A huge aecijoii rf the aindent magazine 
zlcrenr m devottsd poetry writ lea by 
children, and ii refreshing to see 

a dear and Ufuliiltercjd outlook on 
life for II diange. A very big intig fur 
(hI from St. LuWs College, Exeicr 

I'hu la lest issuft' iFf Tftr Sn omi Artm 
is now out and linec t am Ihe editor, 
1 will say no miore than that it toii- 
tanis pticms hy ,y\drmn ilcjiri, Mrkc 
Korovitiif, Wyii fijwvn Davies. Geraint 
Jiirman, etc* am| costs Is. plus pviat 
from 3 Queensherry Ui>ad* C arddi, 
f:n 7JJ 

Old uttii rnrutttfftsr roemJf hy Btniii 
Wake and Tony |>,ish costs 2s. Iroru 
Asylum Ibihlkations. Manley Road. 
Ilootle, Lancs known ai ihc 

Bootle pouts, thcic 1 ^'* comiicient 
enough ahhough not deserving the dis- 
lineliun uf haviria created a 'Hootlc' 
aoimd, A good Affection none the 3 ess* 


with Brian Wake excelling wilh his 'Ltivc 
Poem’ (to dawn). 

Another good magazine of recent 
origin is Steve Morns' Fotiry K'ofk- 
shiyp at Is. from Wolverhampton 
Art Coikgc* St. Iteiers Close, Litehliekl 
Street, Wolverhampton. A nice mixture 
of local and well-known poets. 'Vhe 
idea being to show the world to W\d- 
vcrhitmpton and Wolverhamptinn to the 
world 

Die philosophies of a form of (up 
anarchixnv along wiih piietry and other 
writings arc provided ui Hapt, u voice 
for the iilternaEive, dixiribuicd free from 
M4 rhfiipp l-ane. Kirotid. Although 
someumes confu.sing in its iibjectives, 
the magiu.ine i!i a start in ehc formation 
of II new cidiure, and one, t mij^ht add, 
thiiE not only removes the eoinmcrcial 
a?cpeci of tilings hut aboh-Nhes money 
it.velf. For the price of :i 4iL sliiiiip Hajii 
is worth getting. 

Tor a final iw'o bobs' worth, a new 
and much improved Hiding IKcjt ts i,vul. 
Avjuhible from 4 Niswell Place, Alrnonds- 
biiry, I fudderxfield, tt is mi intereiting 
mixture i,if every type of poem you'd 
care lo mime. 

The small presses fight long and 
hard fm ihc sake of true art, so don't 
just believe me* send your poaial order 
off and find out for yourself. 

pEii-ft Finch, 
May. 1968, 


rejoicing 

IN HAVANA 

ITS A STRANGE TIME when one 
^ MCi Ehc Vicitiamese revolutionaries 
proieciing the ehurch's. right to hold 
properly. It's the same in Caalro'i 
Cuba where rcvoluiionary socialisrn has 
just conffseated the goods of ■setijiII 
merchants who arc coii.^idcrcd parasites* 
but will not give ilie same treatment 
to the church which isn't considered 
as a parasite. 

Belter still, the following appeared in 
the anarchist journal Tiurra y iJiicntid 
(Mexico, February 19(18): 'On the I3ih 
of December last Fidel Castro a.ssisicd 
at a ceremony organised in Havana on 
the occasion of .Mon seigneur Ctisar 
Zacchi's uppointmeni to the diocese of 
Zellfl. 

Also assisting were* among others, 
the Papal Nuncio for Canada* the bishop 
of Camagucy, the bishop of Havana, 
and the oppcirtunist Caldiero* ahu^ Haul 
Roa. former faiihful scrvnnl of the 
tyrant Batista, now C'libu's representative 
at the United Nations It wa.s announced 
ihat Marxist-Catholic dialogues would 
take place . 

Tirrrtt y U he ft ad adds, ‘One could 
imagine a thunderous voice with a 
Russien accent saying, "Hypoerilcs and 
professional imposters of the world: 
UniteJ"' 

From Dcfnisr da i'llomnic 

(AprtL 1 % 8 ) 









FIFTH COLUMN 



Direcllons of Proiesi 


T he railway lines are covered 
with weeds, and rums still lurk near 
the gleaming facades of new Berlin. A 
city with a falling population, a sad city* 
a city where barbed wire Jurks in the 
mind day and night From England we 
tend to view the student awakening here 
with rather exaggerated optimism, in the 
same way as the First Imernalional was 
admired —from America. The feeling is 
widespread that Gandhi methods achieve 
nothing (or rather achieve something but 
not the desired goal: for example as a 
result of CND our Government is more 
cautious about whai it says concerning 
nuclear force, but this is merely a case 
of not letting the right hand sec what the 
left hand is doing). The tactics arc those 
developed by the Provos: make Estab¬ 
lishment drop its democratic mask by 
provoking its agent, the police, and thus 
showing to the world the true authori¬ 
tarian nature of government. In the best 
of circumstances this is a subjective view 
of what results from the violent demos 
and pitched battles since in a battle of 
any kind issues become confused and 
there is sympathy for both sides from 
various quarters. In Berlin conditions are 
exceptiortally difficult since the tendency 
to view the student as the villain is mono* 
tonously reinforced by the Springer proto- 
monopoly of printed commxmication 
channels. Urban violence is anathema to 
the elder generation who, rcmcmberini 
the Third Reich, hold onto 'security’ at 
any cost. One can see parallels with the 
Eld on-Sid mouth diehards in England 
after the Napoleonic wars. The politics 
of total belief mean blood, blood and 
more blood. 

The banning of the CP in the Bundes- 
repiiblik has led. by way of reaction, to 


an unusually widespread use of Marxist 
iargon among the students. Marxism is 
an additional spit in the eye of Establish¬ 
ment. Over the Wall Ulbrichl equivo¬ 
cates since, while he tikes to see West 
Berlin thus embarrassed, he fears the use 
of Marxism against his own authoritarian 
rt^gime. Many students, ihc SDS in par¬ 
ticular, are far too preoccupied with the 
seizure of political power which is 
trapped in the cycle of idealism —> revo- 
lu!ionary action —^ disillusionment 
increasing atrophy and bureaucratization 
totalitarian rule using meaningless 
revolutionary jargon, as we have seen in 
so many revolutions which have failed to 
recognise the real nature of power. 

The tradition in German universities 
to stress their complete independence of 
politics (more imaginary than real in any 
case) has been strongly rejected, and the 
opposite extreme adopted, i,c. all univer- 
sily matters are political, down to the 
smallest point of curriculum. ASTA, the 
Student Union here, is almost entirely 
SDS and regards itself more as the van* 
guard of the revolution than an instru¬ 
ment for collective bargaining. Action 
against such things as the compulsory 
study of ‘The Anglo Saxon Chronicle* in 
the English Faculty (to the exclusion of 
more relevant modem material) merges 
with a strike to smash capitalism. The 
specific target of the Emergency Laws has 
caused a good deal of action. Students 
attempted to get workers to strike with 
them^—leaficu were distribuied in the fac¬ 
tory where I am working—and to a con¬ 
siderable extent they were succcssfuL 

And behind the activity, what? Tliere 
is no Greenwich Village here, no patch- 
work of anti-authoritarian community to 
fall back on should the situation get 


critical (and U probably ^illl. This 1 
think is the most serious of the 

studcni movement. The^re the com¬ 
munes, of course. But very 

small and. the cynic would 
held logeihcr because gir*^ ^re free mer¬ 
chandise. Nevertheless, are the only 
hints of a positive move towards com¬ 
munity forming. The Terroj- Co^nmune 
tends to carry symbolic acUon into force 
(burning American warehouses to ’show 
what Vietnam is like’) whtle leaving the 
social theorizing to the *^arx-obscsscd 
SDS. Also, they tend to play yp i^eir 
tourist value—^’comc and sce Berlin’s 
famous crowd of weirdies. Oy May 13 
at a packed lecture by Marcuse in the 
Audi Max of the Univtf-sityt Kunzelmann 
of the Terror Commune declared that we 
should act and not talk. action that 
was immediately performed by the Com¬ 
munards was the removal of the University 
Emblems (on a large wooden structure) 
which was burnt outside. True, their 
view of life is more colourful and joyous 
than that of the SDS, but may wc. in the 
midst of our admiration, be allowed to 
harbour just a liiile doubt concerning the 
wisdom of some of the things they do? 

Out of the mdung poi of ideas, of 
course, something worthwhile will emerge 
—indeed it already has in a sketchy sort 
of way. This is the good thing about the 
conflict: many minds awake to the true 
facts about our society. The buttresses 
upon which governments rely are seen as 
the myths which they arc. The extent 
of this awakening gives some justification 
for hope. 


eONTSA-CONCEPTIONS 


Berftn 
June, 1%8 
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RATES & RENTS CAMPAIGN IN ABERDEEN 


T AST MONTH the Labour Council 
^ was thrown out of Aberdeen after 
over 20 years in power. As a propaganda 
mo\'e they have since opposed the rents 
and rales rises proposed by the Progres¬ 
sives—conveniently forgetting that they 
themselves increased the rents by about 
15% in 1966. 

In order that opposition to these rises 
does nol become ehaanollcd into u ea/n- 
paign to Tc-e\ecl the Labour Parly, Liber¬ 
tarians in Aberdeen are initiating a 
grassroots campaign which we hope will 
culminate in a rents and rates strike until 
the rises are repealed. 

Due to limited resources we have to 
concentrate our initial effort to one area, 
Torry, w^here about 25,(X)0 people live. 
We chose this area for two main reasons: 
(aj a nucleus of Libertarians live there, 
and (b) as an overwhelmingly working- 
class district with a mixture of council 
houses and semi-slum tenements, it is 
repr^entative of the town as a whole. 

We aim to kafiei every house in Torry, 
calling on people to attend a meeting to 
discuss methods of action; and a bo to 
djstribuic literature at factories in the 
area linking the rises to more genejal 
questions of unemployment and work 
conditions. 

All advice by those who have taken 
part in vimilar campaigns, as wdl as 
donation^ to help cover the initial ex¬ 
penses ffHj. will be gratefully received. 

LRM 


MOVING FUND 

t urgcl h {500. 

Kccdvcd K. Dulc—£413 2». «d. 


PREMISES FUND 

largL'f b fKDtKl per year, 

hemourtd to dale and duna- 
lifiiis—£403 I6«. 2tf, 


The following is the text of a leaflet 
which tlie cumrades in Aberdeen arc dis¬ 
tributing,—Eds, 

A RATES RISE of almost 4/- in the 
pound is approved for Aberdeen (on 
the deciding vote of the SNP councillor), 
and a massive rent rise is imminent for 
all council tenants; in addition it seems 
likeJy that the Government will approve 
a schsmts to abolish rent controls in 
private housing. 

These new burdens are being imposed 
on working people at a time when social 
benefits are slashed, prices arc soaring 
but WAGES STILL REMAIN FROZEN. 

The Town Council claims that these 
rises are necessary, but this is only be¬ 
cause they have squandered so much of 
OUR money on useless and harmful pro¬ 
jects, For c.xamplc: 

*The new multi-million Towns House 
in Broad Street was paid for out of 
the rates. This was done by a Labour 
Council while thousands wailed on 
the housing list. 

*A further £{ of a million is to be 
spent from the rates on a Police HQ. 
This decision was taken by a PRO¬ 
GRESSIVE Council. 

★Over £1 million each year is paid 
back as exorbitant interest to the 
moneylenders from the rates, 

★Our money is also wasted in other 
ways: £2,0(X) for the Lord Provost's 
car; £300 spent for a banquet for 
United States Naiy Personnel, etc., 
etc. 

A campaign to resist the implementa¬ 
tion of these increases is being organized 
in TORRY, and we hope it will spread 
to other parts of the town. Several forms 
of activity are proposed: 

I JVtFr.TJNGS all over the town to 
sh'>w our opposiiion to Ihc increases and 
(UJT determination to fight them. If you 
live outside I'orfy, call a meeting in your 


area and cootaci us for help if desired. 

2, DEMONSTRATIONS in Union 
Street and at the Towns House to publi¬ 
cise our case, 

3. A RENTS AND RATES STRIKE 
with supporting activity from Trades 
Unionists, 

All interested please attend a meeting 
called at 

TMR MUSIC HALL (SQUARE ROOM), 
WEDNESDAY, JUI?Y 3 at 7.30 p m. 

For further information and literature 
contact 

M. DEY, 142 Walker Road, TORRY, 
or 

I. MITCHELL, c/o Smith 3 Sinclair 
Road, TORRY, 


WHILE THEY ARE at university 
students are encouraged to believe 
that they arc essentially engaged in 
intellectual enquiry. The myth of the 
cammtitiify of schofars, in which senior 
and junior members meet as colleagues 
to pursue the truths is sustained hy 
many academics. 

Bm students arc being prepared to 
lead, administer and manage society. 
The money spent on ihcir education is 
an investment in the future not a gift 
to the god of learning. Their function 
is not to determine what questions need 
answering: it is lo learn how to do 
the job that the ruling class wants 
them lo do. This job is to answ-er only 
those questions which do not challenge 
the existing social order. It is to 
implement policies already decided. 

It is not surprising ihat the insutulional 
structure of the university reflects both 
the general structure of society and 
the subordinate role students are ex¬ 
pected to perform. If students are 
being trained to fit into an authoritarian 
social organisation as its junior officers 
is is naturai that they should be treated 
like cadets. 

The purpose of examinations, for 
example, is to enable employers to 
grade labour, to force students lo .spend 
their time studying those subjects which 
their academic bosses (and. incrca.singly, 
their future industrial bosses) decide they 
should study: in every way lo subject 
students to coniroi. As Eric Robinson 
says in The New Poiytechnicj (Corn- 
market, 30s.): 

Our system of higher eilucarion . 
Imposes continual pressure on srudenis 
to a^nform and to surrender to socht 
pressures. That is w/iy .students are in 
revolt . . . because of the basteally 
restrictive conception of the education 
to which they are sub feet ed. 

(I anr not able to review this book 
since I helped to prepare it for publica¬ 
tion. Its theme is that the divisions 
between technical colleges and univer¬ 
sities are indefensible; that both insti¬ 
tutions should be replaced by people^s 
comprehensive universiHesi that the cre¬ 
ation of the new polytechnics represents 
a possible first step in this direction.) 

But why should the student revolt 
happen now? One simple explanation 
is that there are more students—and 
they have ceased to be a tiny elite of 
rich men's sons learning how to pass the 
port: they have become a significant 
social /economic group. The more per¬ 
ceptive of them are fully conscious of 
the role they arc drilled to perform: 


the rest are becoming increasingly aware. 

During the industrial Tcvolulion the 
real standard of living among labourers 
rose. But the men, women and children 
who left the fields and went into the 
mills and factories did not thank the 
capitalist class for improving their situ¬ 
ation Instead they gradually became 
conscious* through being herded together, 
both of the extent of the exploitation 
to which they were subjected and the 
power they possessed as a class. 

The more students them are—and 
the larger the knowledge factories in 
which they are processed become—the 
more miJiiant students arc likely to be. 

In Britain the students in universities 
and the other institutions of higher and 
further education are already on speaking 
terms. Put them together m comprehen¬ 
sive peoples universities and the result 
would be a stronger movement for 
student control. 

Not only that. Students in a par¬ 
ticular field—teachers or an students — 
could plan the organisation of their 
work in conjunction with others—* 
engineers, technologists, social scientists. 
Instead of saying ‘Wc won't consider 
that point now. wc’ll leave it to the 
experts’, it would he possible to say 
'Let's got the architect, the siniistician, 
the plumber'. 

The polytechnic idea has obvious edu- 
caiionai advantages. Those who wish 
our society lo function more efficiently 
will support it. After nil it can hardly 
he a disadvantage from the viewpoint 
of the bosses for a manager to know 
somcdiiiig about fields other than his 
own. 

Unless of course his discussions with 
other students lead him to question 
the idea of management. 

It IS not possible (o predict in detail the 
consequences of the creation of com¬ 
prehensive institutions of further/higher 
education. But one thing is certain: the 
state will not be able to insure against 
the possibility of revolt by improving 
amenities and grants. 

One of the amasing spectacles of 
recent weeks has been the perplexed cry 
of the British academic/administrator: 
'But our students have such lovely study 
bedrooms—whai are they complaining 
about?' 

A computerised cafeteria in every lec¬ 
ture hall and a contraceptive slot machine 
in every bedroom will not remove the 
demand that students are making—for 
the control of their work and their life. 


WVNFORD Hicks. 


Continued from page 1 

Vm corrupted. It's about lime I 
left my position and disappeared 
back down into the movement. If 
you lead people they place faith 
In you. This corrupts. If you say 
or do something good then people 
lean on you and say ‘He'S okay— 
he'll do\ This is corruplion’"/ 

Comrade Cohn-Bendit went on. 
according to Alexander MitchelL 
‘In any case, we don't believe in 
lasting management. I will cease 
to be an identifiable leader in less 
than two months. They don't need 
me. Whoever heard of Cohn- 
Bendit five months ago? Or even 
two months ago?’ 

Alexander Mitchell weni on to in* 
terview Colin- Bend it on aspects of his 
ideas ahhoLigh Mitchell displays an 
abysmal failure of comm tin tea I ion 
when he says, ’Cohn-Bend it’s poll- 
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Kegulur CuniribiJturs 


/UTAVIO A1 lil RDLA began u hunger 
%tnkc ou June II, tieluimined lo 
ctmluiLie it until hii^ rcleiiie. .Sun iff *i 
well-known mihlant of the t N t . he hav 
pariicipaied since the ugc uf IV in the 
iinU'Fraflcu resisluncc movcMiient He 
entered secretly imo Neigtuin intending 
lo confront Senor Ullastrcx. Spanitih 
Minister to the Common M ink el. and 
demand a declaration in favour of the 
liberation of political prisoncis m Spam 
If this WHS refused, as he expected it 
svtiuld be, he planned lo hold a press 
conference to denounce the Sjianish dic¬ 
tatorship. and read u ducument drawn 
up in Soria prison by two political pn- 
soners, Luis Andres lido and .\fij 4 uei 
Garcia Garcia, After this ctinfereTiee he 
would demand political asyliiru in 
Belgium. 

He was arrested on February H hy the 
Belgians, at the request of ihc Spanish 


police, and was found hi he currying a 
fiiEe passport and two revulver^i. He was 
condemned lo a month in prison, and a 
month with remission, die coun taking 
into ueeouni his need to lake piccuuiions 
against uliFick^ by Eianet) police, who 
hud already murdi>rcd his father in 
Mexico i>n May I. 1967. 

Bill the Belgian Minister ot Justice 
has not yet transmitted die dossier of hix 
demand for poBlicul asyluni in Belgium 
to Ihc UNO High Commission, althtuigh 
Albemla’s lawyer handed n (o the 
Minister on May 3. 

All those wishing pariicipale ui a 
campaign for the release of Albcrola 
should contact Ihe 

Com lie d'.Aelion C unU'^ le Fascisme et 

Ic NcO't oloniali.'-me. ‘iecfciaiie Jean 
Godin. 14 .Avenue Beau Vallon. Watcr- 
locT. Belgium^ Cf B. *^9 75. 

Alhcr^da has called off 
his hunger strike on die asituranee that 
he will be released shortly, jjm this is 
no cause for complacency. 

ANAacirii^' Black C ko.'^s. 


tical Utopia is almost impossible to 
comprehend.' One cannot see why. Is 
it just because one takes anarchism 
as an idea too much for granted? 
Or is the gigantic leap of the imagi¬ 
nation (and the intelligence with 
iO too great for Fleet Street—or the 
readers of the Sunday Times —to 
make? One hesitates to label 
journalists as a body, stupid or 
blindly refusing to see, but one 
or the other must be the explanatioiL 

Mitchell reports that Danny Cohn- 
Benclii 'has no firm proposals for the 
pnst-revoluiionary' siluation, only specu¬ 
lation abnut its ‘^possibilities’" He re¬ 
jects the theory that people niusi know 
where the revolution is heading before 
I hey will {oin it. He does not believe 
that an alternative model shoiikl be 
drawn up.' Cohn-Bcndit instanced the 
Flench Revotution of 171(4 as developing 
its own momentum and direction, he 
Tcpiuliated Ihe lahef of 'idealists' and 
pom led out that they were (he Yealisfs* 
None of die political leaders knew vs here 
(hey were going 

nisillnsinnmeui h.id set in hoih against 
commuirisin and capitalism. Ihe people 
believe in auihutily. This is a belief we 
have to prove inislaKeii There does nut 
fmve lo be order a$ we know it ninv 
There will be equal In nils for work ami 
leisure and equal pay. Mitchell reports 
t ohn-Bendit. This is nol Idealistic. The 
resources of a lechnidogical society me 
vast. 1 can't see why only a few peopfe 
should go to the t afe Royal for collee 
It shoiiUI he for everybody/ 

The sludents, claimed Danny (7ohn- 
B end it, .showed 'that if you want some¬ 
thing yoirve got to work hard and lake 
action to get it*. Hie students in taking 
over The uni versifies set an example fo 
Ihe woikers to lake over the raciones. 
Tile students have discovered their role 
in society, ilial of real jiolilical action 
liccausc they are in a privileged silua- 
tion', 

'llie probfem everywhere is how lo 


get from an industrial society to a tech¬ 
nological society. , . . The revolutionary 
answer is to give another social struc¬ 
ture to society. It docs not mean the 
tearing down of everything/ 

'France has bad a revolutionary tradi¬ 
tion: whai we did was to put theory into 
action and now the problem is to go 
back to theory with the experience of 
the revolution.’ 

'The main problem of French society 
is still with US. How long can a man 
remain unaware that society is cxjsloiling 
him? How long can he go on refusing 
to recognise that his life is Just eating 
and doing nothing else?' 

'Four weeks ago workers were arguing 
with the factory managers for 2% in¬ 
crease in salary. Now they are on 14^/. 
Perhaps they sec from this the importance 
of action/ 

Considering the menace that t/hhn- 
Bendii seems to have been to the peace 
and stability of British society, there was, 
oddly enough, no public day of thanks¬ 
giving when he left. In fact it almost 
passed unnoticed in the Press. The deli¬ 
berate ‘cocking of a snook* at the henc- 
ficeni lames Lalhighan by leaving before 
Ihc graciously-allowed permit e.xpircd 
was ignored hy the Pre.ss. Another 
characteristic of the disordered (they 
might almost say 'anarchic'i tendencies 
of the British Press is their failure lo 
sustain interest in stories, every- new 
story is important and exciting when it 
starts—the .sequel and developments are 
in vial ami boring to Fleet Street which, 
like an idiot child, must always have 
Mime new toy to play with. C't>hn-Bcndit 
was fi>r a while their lecldy-bear. 

As we go to press a stage in the 
heirayal of the May icvoB has beeri 
reached vviih the elccliiins. The fir>i 
result lo band was from a two-voter con¬ 
stituency in a war-dcvaiiiated area whose 
only voters were cuModian.s of the war 
memorial Both their ballot papers were 
spoilt? Anarchists could dravv a moml 
from this. 

JaCQuIvS Gott{;iF'Rt>QC!fl- 
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Dagenham Girls 
Show the Way 



A LTHOUGH THE STRIKE by 
women sewing rmdiinisis 
at Fords (Dagenham! is purely an 
economic one, it has highlighted a 
question of principle, that of equal 
pay for equal work Many have 
nailed Ihis principle to their mast’ 
head, but have then done nothing 
to achieve it. No doubt Mrs. Castle, 
Secretary of State for Entployment 
and Prixiuciiviiy, on over £9.000 
per year, has achieved it. but it was 
not long ago that she supported this 
principle for others and described 
it as an ‘elementary piece of justice'. 

However, she was not in the 
Government then, and, now lhat she 
is. she is ‘deeply concerned about 
this dispute because of the serious 
and progressive effect it will have 
on exports and also the difficulUos 
it has given rise to on Ford's nego- 
liating machinery'. She also said: 
‘It is ijiljiorlani in the national in' 
tcresi that there should be a return 
to work Lmmedlately.' 

The ladies at Fords arc claiming 
skilled rates of pay for iheir job 
which would mean an extra 5d an 
hour* putting them into C grade mih 
a starting hourly rate of 7/1 Did, 
rising to 8/lOid. To Fords, this 
would mean another £155 per week 
on their wage bill and Mrs. Caslle 
has realised (hat if they do pay this 
5d., then it would open up the way 
for other claims for negrading, 
SCRAPS or PAPER' 

Fords recenlly negotiated a rc- 
fradin^ syMem. which iijok lodusr 
trial consultants :i year ro work out. 
The 27 unions hnally agreed to il. 
but n«*w it ciitdcl collapse. It is 
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small wonder tliai fords have 
altackcd I he women for not keeping 
to agreemenls. Mr. Batty. Managing 
Director, sard: 'Arc collective bar¬ 
gaining agreements to be honoured 
or are they just scraps of paper upon 
which nobody can rely?' 

PriK'edure agreements are Icnglliy 
and cumbersome things and are 
often vague as to when they have 
reached their end. What is more 
important is that they always work 
for the employer. After all. I've 
never heard of a procedure agree¬ 
ment that could actually prevent re¬ 
dundancies once a company had 
decided on tliem. These agreements 
are jusi 'scraps of paper' because 
they are made by unequals. The 
employers want them to be binding 
by law and are peeved because the 
Royal Commi^ion did not support 
iheir view. 

’Women working in industry have 
been described as 'slave labour' and. 
with B m. employed, they form a 
cheap source of labour. Half of the 
fully employed women earn less 
than £10 per week, of which 2 m. 
get less than £6, This pool of cheap 
labour is a source of substantial 
profits for the employer* so much 
so, that if they had to pay equal 
rates at once, Britain's competitive¬ 
ness would disappear. 

Women do not just work for pin- 


money i;ow packets are 

an essential family's 

budget, this borne out by the 
statements of strikers - 'You 
don't go tnio a place like Fords for 
pin-moneys-where the work is hard 
and production targets demand 55 
seat cushions an hour and 240 bucket 
seats a day For this, they take home 
about £12-£i3 per week. 

As in other disputes, there are 
other issues involved. The women 
have complained about conditions 
where 'if it rains, the rain comes 
through the roof'. Some women 
have been too frightened to com¬ 
plain and so Ihey have sat there in 
the rain with their macs on’, A 
reporter from the Fimndal Times 
did ask Fords if he could see the 
place where the women worked, but 
the was refused. 

Since 1962, when they sacked 17 
shop stewards, Fords management 
have enjoyed industrial peace. Now* 
according to union officials, 'the 
wheel has turned full circle again. 
You can feel the change.' But even 
so, the unions involved* the National 
Union of Vehicle Builders, to which 
the majoriiy belong, and the Amal¬ 
gamated Engineering and Foundry* 
workers Union* were surprised by 
the conviction and enthusiasm with 
which the womeu stood by their 
claim. 


halevvood too: 

The .^iriker.^ have gained noi only ihe 
5iympaihy of their counterparts ai HaJe- 
wood, who are also nnw on sirikc, hut 
of workers generally, even though the 
strike eould ck>sc down Fords. (The 
strike of 23 mainlenancc men at Lucas 
Iasi w^eek could have hroughi ihc whole 
motor car industry to a standstill.] The 
claim is now seen as a stan of a cam¬ 
paign lo ‘end se^ discrtinmaiTon on pay*. 
This is dehnitely se.x discrimination. We 
get lower pay because we are women/ 
said Mrs, O'Ciallaghan. a NUVB shop 
steward. Three men machinists also on 
strike get a higher rate than the woman. 

The unions recognised the strike after 
they had been out for a week. The 
unions-emplovers Ford National loin* 
Negotiating Committee did reach agrea- 
iticnt on a peace formula of a Taet-finding 
committee'. The NUVB representatives 
disliked the plan but accepted the 
majority decision. However the strikers 
turned it down unanimously. Mrs, Rose 
Boland, another of the shop stewards, 
said: This does not give anything at all 
We are not going back until we get “C* 
grade.' 

Mrs. Castle has now set up a court of 
inquiry into the dispute, headed by Sir 
Jack Scamp. The strikers' reactions to 
this were: qt makes no difference. Wc 
are not going back to work until we get 
the money * Let's hope they stick by this. 
The reasons for doing just this are shown 
by the experience of workers at Pressed 


Sled Fisher's Oxford car body plant who 
are demanding an official strike because 
of ihc delay in publishing the findings of 
their conn of inquiry into the strike in 
April Ibey went back to work when 
Scamp started the inquiry. 

The NUVB will want more in forma' 
tion about the inquiry' and it seems that 
they were not too happy about the grad¬ 
ing when it was first introduced. The 
executive will, no doubt, be pulling out 
feders lo see if ihey can placate the 
strikers if they think that certain things 
can be brought out in the inquiry, How- 
aver, the only thing lhat ii going to tn- 
flucnci; Jack Scamp and the other mam- 
bers of the inquiry, which includes a 
woman, is the continuation of the strike. 
The women will not have lo wait six 
weeks for the hading to be published if 
they stay out. 

Mrs. Castle is asking union leaders to 
recommend a return to work. The unions 
will try. behind the scenes, to get the 
strikem to change their minds* for other 
unio'n.s will be putting the pressure on 
them lo dp this. 

However* I he only chance of getting 
the 5il. will be to continue die strike. 
The women have the sympulhy of fither 
Ford wofRers and if they iiuiintain their 
struggle, this cotild be (he upeiiing dis> 
pule in I he struggle f or e(|ual pay. So 
far nuile workers huvcn'l asiyjstcid, hul 
the Dagenham women ha\e shown the 
way and it should iiol .stop (here. 

PT, 


THE PEOPLE WITH THE LEA f LETS* 

How to Bool the NAB 


^PHL FAST LONDON libertarian 
C.Sroup hasS been in existence for only 
about three weeks. In that time we have 
Indulged in rnimerous activities through¬ 
out the Fast London area. 1 am not, 
here, going to describe them alt in detail, 
for ihai would lake too long, but 1 will 
mention them, 

Wc have di&trlbtited leaflets throughout 
London and Tilbury Di>cks. for some 
Tilbury kwkgfliemcn who were faced 
with the saek, and who are attempt mg to 
sci up a rank and file union in upposi- 
lum to Ihc T<S.GWU, in which all 
officials will be elected and subject to 
immradiate recall by Ihe members We 
base produced a leaflet for some tciianis 
tn Bromley-by-Bow i there is a possibility 
i»f a siruggit; liere). and held a stfcet- 
corner meeting m Ilford. W'c have also 
produced a pamphlet on unmarried 
uiiithers homes in ihe London area, dc- 
liif appallmg rules Ihe girls have 

i, < iibide by iThts a available from us— 
(>n«: <id pluA pi>stiige—sec addieSs in 

ii. ' . .Ijn=n J 

J1 ■'ii-c/ pjjticulai i.vt)vity 1 want 
t.- hcic r light against the 

I’K*: MovMjy o( Ai4;tiar Security No 
tti gl-T il w/1 bi Ati^^wicdgc how 

aii L;, NAB otiiLiab, so 

1 1 go rU«t LA4.e|U wheie il ri 

I^ru tk» Itut |kell*<.gl4r sJlii^gk 

It tfti Bigiiik cut l'iid«>. May *<i 
■M#jgAUi %*IU given lOidy lUv 
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lh*J #1 sfw wax ni-'i wvok'Ui aiul IimI 
sicLmwi *.erlirvsAt4i: be kO'f^td gi'^ tk* 
mote Ibi* if/tkiMs4 ifac UwS iJi^ii klii 
k^rlli. Ifutci l»er bu»b«j»d aanl 

hi wilb Ao nacOikt m( lUppoii wa* iiftail) 
c-igfii {iwmllu' ifivegsuint. mkJ L>bvivw‘viy 
eouki hot Work Mj» Wells lutxA, ihc 
t J lilt M tiH'h Was nul even enough I ■ j)xy 
bir tens J ww prencai wsih WrlB 
and our damalKl (o tm ibe uianagvi 
taluaad Wc d«ci4*d to saa Buu anv 
way and aAd lai w hrs ,<rlHe ^rd 

refuukA io wniil Mu WeUi 

panJ haj iuB <ntiiunt tlir imjIivc weu 
lalb^d and we ware icmu^ad. but 
Mafg-riirt won hlso wu gnw 
il on the sffe'i and |ia<stli(S«d lha ttst on 
the Mi'inlay Bwonitig, whteb flw duly 
raceivmJ 

dte g^oup ihvufhl tIuiJ ihn 
eeruld be taken lurthn* and * Id^lnl m 


produced describing these events and 
suggesting ways In which other daimants 
could beat the bureaucrats. The results 
of ihis were mcrediblc When some 
group members distributed them both 
outside and inside the local NAB office, 
at 3 Lcmna Road, Eli, on Tuesday, 
June 4, the officials were completely 
taken aback. When we were inside the 
office their whole attitude to claimants 
changed. They were called ‘Sir'* ofhcials 
were apologising for keeping them wait¬ 
ing, assuring them it wouldn't happen 
again, and generally, for once, social 
(rather than anti-social) security was 
handed out. Anyone who has ever been 
on assistance will understand how amaz¬ 
ing this is. On tup of all this the Ministry 
suddenly discovered that they'd under¬ 
paid ^frs. WelU in ihc past, and gave 
her. without her even asking, £7 IBs. 6d 
'back pay'l 

The local papers loved all this. We 
made front pagi: news: but whai is really 
impurtant is that the reports were good, 
and explained how we had won People 
then started to contact us. and tet] vts how 
they'd been rneised around, and had 
money deducted 

So on Friday, liimc 14, wu accompuuEcd 
tKiiUk.' UannMiih lo the Mini^lry id I ices 

10 ihi^ ufhCluB weiH pouv at thi"* 

would in an iiiidvislaUnwnL? Ihey were 
abiohiiely laEU^d, well Ihey tried lo 
IKOuadv cUimanl^ to luiw noth mg tn do 
wxli lu they iHunted mil !%> cbiimitnu 
(l^t uui imiTuliait had fio nitlit to Iw pii 
rtfd al lliB *e!iidniviithii|' intn^iewi All 
thit did ni#l I Lull Ihe k. lahiiant’i w ho 
iiMjaly ifjilied ihut ihey wiiiitcd our 
uwmbeJ'i in thi':Mi Sn the 

Cfmld tl*' n tIiovk 

Itie cvenit 4^1 ihu I iiday dHi'W pui 
lupw f4^\eiifu| up 4 luif can be 

(Bit wuuuiti ^voaipoiovd wat (v^id. 
afiri rciu-.td Kuciit loi L'ur pte 

^tvm wewii «d j^iiidlier man 

11 ylrJl in tbs Mean white all Ibe 

elBinhuiU ireag 1 . 1 k mg '^nr ad vice and nol 
MfiBX the iiK^ lh»mi afouiid 

11k wIiMfe n tar., , Y\a.t full of ii*wt Ihc 
aintutk nf tht to ui ivry 

imitrUv Ihry Wt'fv pKa^d wc were 

ttirre Ihri » Bfwirated by the Inllowini 

Wc haud a giMirg on It W4n 

iibvii»u* lhat i ^, 4 nan had been refused 
bcaefit Si# a lit' veUed at (he official, a 


Mr. Cartwriglit, lhat if be didn't pay her 
*sha'd go and see those people with the 
leaflets'. She did just this^ and so rattled 
were the officiaU lhat they left this case 
lo the Deputy Manager, After Lcl waved 
the Act (Social Security Act I960) at 
him, and faced with the prospect of a 
sit-in by us and other claimants, he 
agreed to pay the waman her rightful 
£6 6s.!! 

Meanwhile another woman had had 
fj deducted from her money, and she 
came to us also* When we took up her 
case* the oflicials were now so scared 
that they paid her £3 immediately. The 
local papers on the following Friday 
(June 21), were full of this. 'Protest 
Pays' said the headline, and went on to 
describe the cases we had won. 

One can always trust bureaucrats (o 
get the wind upland they did. When 
Margaret WclK went to the Ministry 
office last Friday. June 21, to claim the 
welfare milk tokens she is eniitkd to. 
they refused to deal with her claim* un¬ 
less she gave them all her possessions she 
had on her land then would not be able 
to give oul Leaflets). When she refused, 
they tirdcred her out of the btiildmg. 
iTiis was the sLtuatioii ami 4.OS p.m 
when i arrived at the olhce. J tmme 
dniiely dmlged ivavi the ofllcial pi'^fvd 
iHi die itooT til keep us out nml ilemandcd 
dull they deal W'lth MargareE's elaim 
Ihe rmlice wvie caUviI. and I was re¬ 
moved Ihe ihiiir was baked, windows 
were boiled and elainiants who wanted 
111 leav^ llle building were shown out of 


a back enirance* w'hich was heavily 
guarded. 

But the burcatiemts hadn't reckoned 
with soUdarily action. As soon as ihe 
police were gone, a claimant opened the 
window, and f climbed in* and went 
slraight up to the manager's offict. When 
they threatened to call the police agaui 
1 invited them to do so. but explained 
that if they did our group would 'move 
in’—3fl people on the Monday moming. 
This took them aback* and they agreed 
lo deal with Margaret's claim if T left the 
building. T accepted this, left, and Mar¬ 
garet went in. Again doors and windows 
were bolted to stop me from getting in* 
but again a claimant opened the window, 
and amid great cheering I climbed in 
again and started to speak to claimants. 

I took up the case of a man w'ho had not 
been paid When the oflieials saw me 
inside again they went berserk and again 
called the police. I was again escorted 
out, but not until the man f was helping 
was paid out!! 

Next week local papers, [ am sure, will 
have this story. It will look nice for 
the Ministry of Anti-S im: tal Security. 
'L'laimani victimised—but officials hack 
down'* 'Another victory for libcrianan 
group after attempted victimisaiionV 
Such nmy be the headlines. We aw'ait 
further developments, 1 will keep 
Fkm tKXvi readers informed One con- 
elusion only is necessary—the officiaU 
lire on the run! 


R^.1^i Bailey, 

Solidarity! 

SUPPORT-DEMONSTRM TB-DOHR TE / 

Mutual Aid! 




















